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ATION TO OBSERVE SUN- 


GROUND OF THE OBLIG 
DAY AS A SABBATH. | 

Many passages are found in the New| 
Testament, which refer to a controversy, | 
that agitated the primitive Church, in re-| 
gard to the obligation of Christians to con-} 
form to the Jewish ritual. A large party, | 
consisting principally of Jewish converts, | 
maintained with zeal and perseverance, 
that the law of Moses was of universal and | 
perpetual obligation ; and that it was ne- | 
cessary that the Gentile Christians should | 
submit to the requisitions of this law, or | 
they could not be saved. The Apostles, | 
themselves,having more enlarged views with | 
respect to the design of the founder of the | 
new religion, having imbibed -a portion 
of its free spirit, and knowing that the dis- | 
tinct polity of the Jews, with their temple 


constantly withstood the attempt of the} 
Judaizing teachers to impose the burden | 


of their ritual upon the Gentile converts. 


To conciliate the favour of well-disposed 


and inquiring, though not believing, Jews, | 


and to allay the bitterness of those whe} 
were hostile, the Apostles appear to have | 


themselves conformed, as a matter of| 


expediency, to the outward observance of | 


the Jewish ritual, and occasionally to have | 
recommended the same prudent course to 
Paul, the 


most firm and zealous advocate of the lib-| 


others, who were Jews by birth. 


erty of the Gentile Christians, acted in ac- 
commodation to Judish prejudice, in direct- | 
ing the circumcision of Timothy, and in 
complying himself with the ritual of puri- 


fication. 

By the same wise policy were the Apos- | 
tles governed, in their observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath. 


vices in the synagogue; and there is rea-| 


They attended the ser-| 
son to believe that the Jewish Christians | 
regarded it as a day of rest. They were | 
accustomed, however, at the same time, to| 
assemble for religious exercises, on the 
firstday of the week, in commemoration 
of their Master's resurrection. ‘ Such ap- | 
pears to have been the state of things for a} 
The 


In ref-| 


long time in the Christian Church. 
two days were observed together.’ 


erence to this state of things, we perceive | 
, . ' 
the meaning of Paul when he says, ‘ one} 


man esteemeth one day another ; | 


above | 
. ; ; ; 
another esteemeth every day alike ; let| 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 


mind.’ ‘He that regardeth the day, regard- 
the Lord.’ He 


the Jewish Sabbath does so 


ethit unto who observes 
1 obedience to 
the convictions of duty, as being the will 


of the Lord; he that regardeth not the 





day, is equally convinced that it is not the 
will of his Master, that the Jewish Sab- 
bath should be binding upon him. In re-} 


| 
gard to its observance, every one must be | 


} 
| 


left to his convictions of duty,: there 1s | 


no positive precept delivered to Christians | 
upon the subject. 

No positive precept was delivered by 
Jesus Christ, to abolish the Jewish Sab- 
bath ; 
When we take into view the circumstances | 


or to substitute another in its stead. 


of the case, it becomes apparent, that no); celebrating the supper, from house to| 
such precept was to have been expected,| pouse ; lifting up the voice with one ac-| 


either from our Savior or his Apostles. | 
The Jewish law in relation to their Sabbath | 
was a part of the law of the land, which 
our Savior did not feel himself authorized, 
or rather did not deem it prudent and _poli- 
lic, to attempt to alter. Such a course was 
conduct. He 
uniformly avoided an interference with the 
affairs of the State. 
political authority. 


consistent with his whole 





He never assumed | 
He would otherwise | 
have exposed himself to immediate arrest | 
have furnished his enemies with a_ valid! 
accusation against him; and thus have 
facilitated their purpose of destroying him. | 
He did what he could, by his actions and| 
discourse, to divest the Sabbath of unau-| 
thorised additions, and to lessen the super- | 
stitious reverence in which it was held.} 
He gave more liberal views of the err 
and design of the institution ; taught that) 
it was lawful to do good upon the Sabbath 
day ; that it was best sanctified by deeds of | 
beneficence and charity ; and that it was 
made to minister to man’s improvement, 
and not man made to be its slave. It was| 
in this way that our Savior honored the| 
institution ; and also by his repeated, prob- | 
ably by his constant, attendance upon the) 


services of the synagogue. 

Ifthen he did not directly abolish the 
Jewish Sabbath, he could not reasonably 
institute another to be observed at the same 
time. This would have excited prejudice 
and complaint, and have retarded the pro-| 
gress of the new religion. 

As Jewish citizens, and Jewish subjects, 
his disciples had a Sabbath which they 
were bound to keep. It would have been 
an extraordinary and a burdensome requi- 
sition to have enjoined upon them, at the 
same time, the observance ofanother. We 
could not, therefore, expect to find a posi- 
live precept of Jesus Christ either to abol- 
ish the Jewish Sabbath, or, in his life time, 
to substitute or to institute another. 

What, then, should we expect afterwards 
from his Apostles? The converts they 
lirst made, being from among Gentile na- 
tions, were principally from those class of 





| observe it rest ? 





time or labor at their own disposal. The 
positive institution of a Sabbath for 
the observance of such converts, requiring 
the separation of a seventh part of their 
time from the service of their employers, 
to the purposes of rest or religion, would 
have been an institution, not likely to be 
favorably regarded, not likely even to be 
tolerated, by unbelieving masters, or unbe- 
lieving magistrates. They would not be 
likely to relinquish their clams one day 
in seven upon the labor or service of those 
they employed, or in any way submit to 





three centuries, deemed it obligatory upon 
them to abstain from labor, on the Lord’s 
day, we are not informed. They never, 
that we read of, gave it the appellation of 
a Sabbath; but were accustomed to call it 
a festival. A writer of the second centu- 
ry, Clement of Alex. calls the Lord’s day, 
though not a Sabbath,‘a day of rest, the 
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| 
| 


the loss of such a proportion of public in-| 


dustry. Such a requistion by the Apos- 
tles upon the new converts would have 
greatly encumbered their religion ; and op- 
posed a serious obstacle to its reception in 


| the world. 


‘In reality, the institution of a weekly 


be made the ordinance of any religion, 


i till that religion be received as the reli- 
i gion of the State.’ 


No positive precept then was to have 
been expected from the Apostles. They 
‘could not abolish the Jewish Sabbath; 
it wasa_ political ordinance, with which 


|they were not at liberty to intermeddle ; 


nor had they power to enact that another 


| 


3 . : | Sabbath,’ as Paley has well remarked, ‘is | 
and their ordinances, was destined, in the | h,’ as Paley ced, 


' : me 
; nw |80 connected with the functions of civil | 
ceurse of events,ere long to pass awry,|" 
life, and requires so much of the concur- 
rence of civil laws in its regulation and | 
| 


support, that it cannot, perhaps, properly | 


| 


| 


day should be publicly observed as a | 


Sabbath in its stead. Besides, till Chris- 
tianity had established itself, it was most 


| desirable that the seventh day should stil! 
be observed, since it afforded the Apostles | 
and first preachers of the Gospel the on-| 
ly fair opportunity of meeting with the | 
Jews convened in large bodies in their syn- | 
| agogues, and at leisure to listen to their ad- 


— -_ 
| dresses. 


In conformity with the example of their 


| master, the Apostles appear to have paid 


a due regard to the national sabbath, and 
to have given their attendance upon the 
services of the synagogue. 

Ifthen we find in the New Testament 
no account of the abolition of the Jewish 
Sabbath, or substitution of another, what 
was the origin of the Christian Sabbath, or 
how came the first day of the week to be 


religiously observed in room of the seventh? 


tice of the Apostles, and the 
es they established. 
that it 


with 


evidence 


lished custom the Apostles and 


| 


} 


; 


| 
| 


| 





jand on what ground does the obligation to | 
We answer—the prac-' 
church- | 
We have ample | 
was an early estab-| 


primitive Christians,—i. e. with those, who | 


had the best means of knowing the will of 
their Master,—to assemble for religious 
purposes on the first day of the week ; and 
that this day was soon distinguished above 
all others, by the appellation of the‘ Lord's 
Dey.’ Immediately after Christ's ascension, 


we are informed of the disciples uniting | 


with one accord, in prayer and supplica- 
tion ;—we read of their being with one ac- 
cord in one place,—of their continuing 
steadfastly in the Apostle’s doctrine and 
fellowship ;—continuing daily, with one 
accord, in the Temple; breaking bread, 


cord ; coming together the first day of the 
week to break bread; coming together in 
the church, into one place, to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper; meeting and keeping si- 
lence in the church ; we read of the whole 
church being gathered together in prayer, 
and coming into one place, a rich and a 
poor man entering the assembly ; and last- 
ly, not forsaking the assembling of them- 
selves together. 

It appears then, that, as has been stated 
by Paley, without any positive command 


_of our Lord himself, ‘the practice of as- 


sembling together at stated times, and es- 
pecially on the first day of the week, for 
the purpose of joint devotion, religious ex- 
ercises, and religious instruction, stands 
upon the highest and earliest authority by 
which the practice can come recommended 
to us,—the united examples of the Apos- 
tles and immediate followers of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

They were instructed, let it be remem- 
bered, by our Saviour himself, for the 
space of forty days after his resurrection, in 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, and had been favored with the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. ‘An institution, 
therefore, which is founded on the common 
consent and practice of such persons, so 
circumstanced, may properly be considered 
as-a divine institution.’ 

The important question has been agi- 
tated from the earliest period of the Church, 
whether the first day of the week, the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday, is to be considered 
properly as a Sabbath, i. e. a day of rest ? 
Is there any obligation upon Christians to 
abstain from labor, upon that day ? 

Sometimes this question has been decid- 
ed in the affirmative; in the negative at 
others; and the whole aspect of society 
has been influenced by the decision. We 
are not aided in positively deciding it by 
anything in the New Testament. We 
will give a brief statement of the manner, 
in which the day has been regarded, 
in several Christian countries, and in dif- 
ferent ages. 


chief of days, our rest indeed.’ How much 
time the early Christians spent in public 
worship, we are unable to determine. The 
most authentic account of their mode of 
worship is given by Justin Martyr, a 
Christian writer of the second century. 
‘On the day,’ says he, ‘ that is called Sun- 
day, there is an assembly of all who live 
in the cities, or in the country; and the 
acts of the Apostles, and the writings of the 
prophets are read, according as the time 
will permit. The president discourses, in- 
structing the people, and exhorting them 
to good actions. Then we stand up to 
pray, and after prayer, bread and wine 
with water are brought, and the president 
offers prayers and thanksgivings as he is 
able, and the people join in saying amen. 
Then there is a distribution, and a partak- 
ing of the things, for which thanks were 
given, and they are sent to those who are 
| absent by the deacons. The rich give ac- 
cording to their pleasure, and what is col- 
lected is deposited with the president, for 
the relief of widows, orphans, and the sick.’ 
Attendance on such services must have 
required considerable intermission from 
their usual avocations. We are informed 
that ‘ they usually preached an hour; and 
their Psalms, it is said, were lengthened 
to an indefinite number. They met at 
3 o'clock, which corresponded with our 9, 
in the morning ; and we learn that they 
had both a morning and an evening ser- 
vice; in the morning, commemorating the 
resurrection, and in the evening, celebrat- 
ing the Lord's supper. It must be evident 
enough, that the practice of attending such 
assemblies could hardly be followed with- 
out a cessation of worldly avocations. 

Ata later period, Augustine, speaking 
of the Lord’s day, says it is so called ‘ be- 
cause, in it, abstaining from all earthly la- 
bors, and the allurements of the world, we 
employ it only in divine worship. 

In the beginning of the 4th century, it 
was decreed by the Emperor Constantine, 
that, for the future, the Sunday should be 
kept as aday of rest, in all cities and 
resided in the 
country, he allowed to follow their work. 


towns; but those, who 


It is not till two centuries later,that we hear | 


of a decree of council, or any other ordi- 
nance, to prohibit this labor in the coun- 
try. 

Leaving these early periods of the 
church, we come down to comparatively 
recent times. 

In English history are found many laws 
to regulate the observance of Sunday ; 
sometimes to restrict labor and pastime, 
and at others, to enjoin them. 

The English Reformers appear not to 
have been in favor ofa sabbatical obser- 
vance of the day. They procured an act 
of Parliament, in 1552, which described as 
holydays all Sundays in the year. It was 
enacted, ‘that it shall be lawful to every 
husbandman, laborer, fisherman, and to all 
and every other person, upon these holy- 
days, in harvest, or at any other time 
when necessity shall require, to labor, ride, 
fish, or work any kind of work, at their 
free wills and pleasure.’ It was enacted, 
‘ that all persons, vicars, and curates, shall 
teach and declare to their parishioners, 
that they may, with a safe and quiet con- 


the holy days and festivals, and save that 
thing, which God hath sent.’ These di- 
rections were adopted by Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1559. 

As the Paritans arose, they enjoined a 
strict and sabbatical observance of the 
Lord’s day; and prohibited the sports and 
recreations which had been usually allow- 
ed before. 
the Ist, issued his proclamation to allow 
and encourage, after divine service, 


by his authority, he endeavored to give 
sanction to a practice which his subjects 
regarded as profaneness and impiety. In 


! 
4 . . 
} the first year of the reign of his successor, 


laws were enacted for the strict observance 
of Sunday, which the Puritans then -alled 
the Sabbath. Indeed these different ap- 
pellations of the day were, at that time, the 
well known symbols of the different par- 
ties. 

Eight years afterwards, Charles 1., says 

Hume, ‘ renewed his father’s edict for al- 
lowing sportsand recreations, on Sunday, 
to such as attended public worship; and 
he ordered his proclamation, for that pur- 
pose, to be publicly read by the clergy, 
‘after divine service. Those, who were 
puritanically affected, refused obedience, 
and were punished by suspension, or de- 
privation.’ 

Subsequently to this, repeated acts were 
passed by perliament to enforce a more 
strict observance of the day ; prohibiting, 
by heavy penalties, all unnecessary labor, 
traffic, travel, and amusement. So that 

at length it came to pass, as is recorded by 








' Neal in his history of the Puritans, that, 
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Perceiving this, King James | our religion, is historical facts. 





able strictness, the churches being crowded 
with numerous and attentive hearers, three 
orfour times in the day ; the officers of the 
peace patrolled the streets, and shut up all 
public houses ; there was no travelling on 
the road, or walking in the fields, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. Religious ex- 
ercises were set up in private families, as 
reading the scriptures, family prayer, re- 
peating sermons, and singing of Psalms, 
which was so universal, that one might 
walk through the city of London, on the 
evening of the Lord’s day, without seeing 
an idle person, or hearing anything but the 
voice of prayer or praise from churches 
and private houses.’ In this state of things, 
we behold the complete triumph of Puri- 
tanism. 





The following is the conclusion of some 
remarks made by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch before 
the Convention of the Friends of Coloni- 
zation, at Washington, May 6, 1842. 


The undertaking of African Coloniza- 
tion was emphatically a missionary under- 
taking. And what might be the success 
of Christian missionaries there, when the 
spirit in which the enterprise was carried 
on should come to be known and appreci- 
ated among the inhabitants of the coast ? 
It had been his pleasure, a short time 
since, to listen to an address from a most 
intelligent man, a chief of the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians. He had heard with sur- 
prise of the advances made by that and 
other tribes in Christian education and the 
arts of civilized life. The idea was now 
refuted, that it was impossible to Chris- 
tianize and enlighten Indians. It had 
been effected; and tribes, savage but a 
short time since, were now with joy re- 
ceiving the glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God. But in addressing the Indians, the 
missionary had everything against him. 
The white man had come among them, of 
a different race from their own; he had 
waged war against them; he had appear- 
ed sometimes as a wrathful conqueror, at 
other times as a tempter, beguiling and 
corrupting them by his intoxicating 
draught. The Indian looked upon the 
white man as his foe; and often would he 
tauntingly reply to the exhortations of the 
missionary, by telling him to teach his 
own brethren justice and forbearance, be- 
fore he came to enforce the lessons of his 
religion upon the red man. Yet had the 
missionary won his way, and savage tribes 
were bending to the sceptre of the Savior. 
In what a different aspect will Christian 
influences approach the benighted myriads 
of Africa. The celonists appear, not as 
conquerors, but as brethren, of the same 
race as those whom they strive to enlight- 
en. And while inviting them to the re- 
ception of the white man’s faith, they are 
themselves the monuments of the white 
man’s mercy and justice. It is in the 
voice of Christian sympathy and love that 
America addresses Africa, long and deeply 
injured Africa. We call on her children 
to abandon that horrible traffic in which 
the merchandise has been their brethren’s 
flesh and blood. We too, we tell them, 
have sinned in fhis. thing,—not like you, 
for we sold not our own fellow-countrymen 
and those of our own race, to strangers ; 
but we have sinned. And now we come 
to you, and we bring to you these your 
brethren, whom we have liberated, and for 


whom we have purchased from you this 


home on your shore. We bring you that 


}sacred book from which we have learned 


thusto do. It is the law of love, the law 
of God. Your soil is already hallowed as 
the resting place of some, who have died 
willing martyrs to your good and to the 
promulgation of this greatlaw. Here rests 
the heroic Asumun, here rests Bucwanan, 
here rest others who like them have given 
their lives for the glory of God and the 
good of man. These are the pledges of 
our sincerity. We have given of our sub- 
stance,—we have given you of the lives of 
the most valued among us, that we might 
atone for the wrongs of Africa, that we 
might win this continent for Christ. Mr. 
President, can such an appeal be unheed- 
ed? Can the moral influence of this no- 


science, in the time of harvest, labor upon | ble enterprise fail to aid, most powerfully, 


the direct efforts of the missionary in dif- 
fusing through that neglected and unhap- 
py land, the blessings of civilization, and 
of true and pure religion ? 
HISTORICAL FACTS, THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. 
[From Burnap’s Lectures on the History of Christi- 
anity-] 

The first and fundamental element of 
It is this 
which draws tke line between the New 


all | Testament and all books of human produc- 


tion. It is this which makes Christianity 


kinds of lawful games and exercises ; and, | , religion, and not a philosophy ; a Divine 
| institution, and not a human contrivance; 


a record of certain truths, instead of a re- 
cord of uncertain opinions; a system of 
doctrines to be taught upon authority, and 
not a series of speculations to be proposed 
_— the ground of their probability alone. 
This is the ground upon which the New 
Testament places itself before the world. 
It takes the position of a miraculous com- 
munication from God, sealed as coming 
from him by certain interruptions of the 
common course of nature, which God alone 
could effect. This was the uniform repre- 
sentation of Christ himself. He proposes 
his doctrines to the world, not as the prob- 
able speculations of human reason, but as 
certain truths which he had received from 
God, and taught on the authority of God ; 
‘IT have not spoken of myself, but the Fa- 
ther which sent me he gave me a com- 
mandment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak. And I know that his com- 
mandment is life everlasting. Whatsoev- 
er I speak therefore, even as the Father 
said unto me, so I ag In his last 
prayer with his diseiples, ‘I have given 
them the words which thou hast given me, 
and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, 
and they have believed that thou didst send 
me.’ ‘If 1 donot the works of my Father, 
believe me not, but if I do, though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe the works, that ye 


- storm and the roll of the thunder. 








in him.’ 

Perfectly consistent with this position 
which he assumed, was the mode of his 
teaching. He bases nothing on argument 
or deduction; he proposes nothing to be 
received or rejected as probable or improb- 
able. He announces every thing as a doc- 
trine received by him from God, and rest- 
ing on his authority asa teacher sent by 
God. After such declarations there is no 
middle ground. His doetrines failing of 
susport as inspired by God, cannot fall 
upon the next ground of philosophy. Nor 
can Jesus, failing to sustain his position as 
a teacher miraculously authenticated by 
God, take that of a wise philosopher. He 
becomes an impostor, or at best a reform- 
er, resorting to pious fraud to introduce his 
salutary doctrines into the world. 


el of all possible excellence to expire upon 
the cross in the presence of multitudes of 
witnesses, consigns him to the tomb hewn 
out of the rock, shut in by a stone rolled to 
the door of the sepulchre, sealed by legal 
authority, and watched over by a guard of 
soldiers—then through stone, and seal, and 
soldiery, raises him from the dead, shows 
him openly to multitudes, subjects him to 
the senses of chosen witnesses, and then 

takes him to heaven in open day in the 
prance of his previous friends and disci- 

ples. 

These are’ the things which catch the 
eye of faith as it glances back through the 
ages to the origin of Christianity, and they 
speak a language intelligible to those to 
whom the written word is a sealed book. 





That Christ regarded his religion as one | 
of authority and miraculous attestation, | 
will appear from the light in which -he | 
viewed his Apostles. He called them! 
around him not as disciples to his doc- | 
trines merely, and the future teachers of | 
them to the world, but as witnesses—wit- | 
nesses of his miraculous credentials, ‘ Ye | 
also shall bear witness, because ye have | 
been with me from the beginning.’ After 
his resurrection, he says to them, ‘ And ye 
shall be witnesses to me, both in Jerusa- 
lem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’ He 
commissions them to teach the doctrines 
which they had received of him not as a 
man, but as a teacher sent from God; ‘ As 
my Father hath sent me, so send I you.’ 
Oras Matthew has it, ‘ All authority is 
given me in heaven and earth,’ that is, full 
authority for the purpose; ‘Go ye there- | 
fore, and teach all nations.’ 

And so it was that the Apostles under- | 
stood theircommission. They commenced 
their preaching by bearing witness to the 
resurrection. They chose another Apos- 
tle in the place of Judas with reference to | 
this very purpose: ‘ Wherefore, of these | 
men which companied with us all the time | 
that the Lord Jesus went out and inamong | 
us, beginning from the baptism of John | 
unto that same day that he was taken up| 
from us, must one be ordained to be a wit- | 
ness with us of his resurrection.’ Peter, 
in his first speech to the Jews, bases the | 
claim of his master to their belief and obe- | 
dience upon the miraculous attestations of | 
God to his mission and teaching: ‘ Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words, Jesus of | 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among | 

ou, by miracles, and signs, and wonders, | 
which God did by him in the midst of you, 





It was this feature of -Christianity, its be- 
ing founded ona few plain historical facts, 
and in a manner expressed and embodied 
in them, which fitted it to live, and reign, 
and sanctify the soul through those ages of 
intellectual darkness, which soon settled 
on the world after the establishment of 
Christianity. The Gospel-was preached 
to the eyes and hearts of multitudes by 
painting and sculpture, from whose minds 
the words of Jesus were shut up in the 
mute pages of a mysterious book. The 
infant Savior, heralded by angels, and 
honored by the sages of the East, even 
when abased to the rude usages of a man- 
ger, spoke the great fact of the Divine in- 
terposition for human salvation. The 
cross on which he died became the cher- 
ished symbol of the mercy of God tosinful, 
erring an; and whether borne on the bo- 
som of beauty, or glittering upon the spires 
of churches, spoke the same universal Jan- 
guage, which had been expressed by eve- 
ry sacrifice from the offering of Abel to the 
crucifixion of Christ, theneed of guilty man 
of pardon from on high, and the readi- 
ness of the Father of men to forgive his 





repentant offspring. To all, both cultivat- 
ed and barbarian, once. the threshold of | 
nothingness and oblivion, the sepulchre | 
transfigured by the resurrection of Jesus, | 
has become the vestibule of immortality, | 
and the fact that he, who was once our! 
teacher here on earth, is now a glorified | 


| spirit in the invisible world, bows our | 


hearts before the doctrines which he| 
taught, more than all the demonstrations of | 
human wisdom. 

Such is man, and such is the adaptation | 
of the Gospel to his wants. I do not deny | 
that there may be some spirits of a finer | 
texture, or a more exquisite culture. who | 
do not need these external signatures of | 


as ye yourselves also know, whom God | God to the truth of Christianity, but who | 
hath raised up, whereof we are witnesses. | read its divinity in every line and senti- | 


Wherefore, let all the house of Israel know | ment. 


But the majority of mankind are | 


assuredly that God hath made that same’ not gifted with such acuteness of moral | 


Jesus, whom ye have Crucified, both Lord 
and Christ.’ 


cerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 


cording to the flesh, and declared to be the 


Son of God with power, according to the | that was restored to sight, having been | 


spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead.’ It was to this greaf*event, that 
the mind of the Apostle recurred in his old 


age, when a prisoner at Rome, in daily ex-} he could do nothing.’ 


pectation of a cruel death: ‘ Remember 
that Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, 
according to my Gospel, for which cause | 
suffer affliction unto bonds.’ Peter gives 
it a like prominence ia the Gospel system; 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 


land = spiritual 
Such too were the senti- | obliged to rest on such evidence as satis- | 
ments of Paul; ‘The Gospel of God, con- | fied Nicodemus. ‘ Rabbi, we know that | 

'thou art a teacher come from God, for no | 
who was made of the seed of David, ac-| man can do these miracles that thou doest, | 


discernment. 


|except God be with him.’~ Or the man_ 


| born blind, ‘ Since the world began it was 
| not heard, that any man opened the eyes, 


‘of the blind. If this man were not of God, | 


| 





MORAL CONDITION OF THE NATION. 


{From Mr. Mann’s Oration before the authorities of | 
y the City of Boston, July 4, 1842.] 

I tremble a: the catalogue of national 
crimes which we are exhibiting before 
heaven and earth! The party rancor and 





Such is the fundamental character of 


the historical facts of the Christian reli-| paper press,—in utter forgetfulness or con- | 


ion, according to the representations of 
and and his Apostles. No less so was 
it with the Christians of the first three cen- 
turies, as is proved by the earliest creed 


we have, that of the Apostles, as it is call- | 


ed. ‘I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord, 


who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, | like parricide in Rome, unheard of in the 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under | early days of the Republic, is becoming 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and| more and more frequent. 
‘some of the States, a property qualification, 


Here ! 


bur.ed: The third day he rose from the 
dead, ascended into heaven,’ &c. 
you see none of the abstract doctrines 
which have since been introduced into the 
creed of the church, but simple historical 
facts, level with the understandings of 
all. 

These have constituted the power of 
Christianity in all ages. What has most 
given it majesty and authority in the 
minds of men, is the factof its having been 
introduced into the world through a breach 
in the adamantine walls, which environ 
the dread order of nature.. As the Jewish 
mind ever recurred to the passage through 
the Red- Sea, the thunder of Sinai, and 
the cleaving of the Jordan, and not to the 
superior excellence of the laws of Moses, 
as the ground of their reverence, attach- 
ment and allegiance, so have the Chris- 
tians ever recurred to the grave of Lazarus, 
to the funeral of Nain, and especially to 
the sepulchre and the mount of ascension, 
and, of consequence, to the glorified and 
immortal existence of Jesus, as the great 
distinction of their religion above all the 
systems of human philosophy. Such is 
human nature. Such is the quick and 
etherial capacity of the human soul, of be- 
ing addressed and taught by God by other 
means than words. He teaches by things 
and events, which the soul interprets with 
the rapidity and certainty of light. [t is 
thus with his own existence. ‘There nev- 
er was a verval argument to prove the 
existence of God, which did not seem, af- 
ter all, an elaborate mockery, or at best, a 
superfluous trifling, an attempt to express, 
in a clumsy proposition of verbal logic, a 
truth which is read in every leaf and is 
spoken by every voice in nature, from the 
purling of the brook to the howling of the 


Just so was it in teaching man his duty. 
He did it most effectually by facts. He 
sent Jesus in_human form to waJk the 

lains of Judea, and tread the rounds of 
ante duty spotless and sinless, subjected 
him to every species of trial, to exhibit 
through the whole, unshaken fortitude, un- 
erring wisdom, unconquerable love. Christ 
himself was a Gospel of duty to man, more 


vilification which rages through our news- 


/ tempt of the great spiritual law, that when 
men pass from judgment to passion, they 
will soon pass from passion to violence! 
The fraud, falsehood, bribery, perjury, per- 
petrated at our elections ; and the spirit of 
wantonness or malice,—of pride or envy, 
in which the sacred privilege of voting is 





‘the cases, the deed being perpetrated by 


exercised! The practice of double voting, 


Although, in 


and in some even a landed qualification is 
necessary; yet the number of votes given 
at the last presidential election, equalled, 
almost without a fraction, one sixth part of 
the whole free population in the Union. 
In one of the States the number of votes 
exceeded, by a large fraction, one fifth of 
the whole population—men, women, and 
children. Will it not be a new form of a 
Republic.—unknown alike to ancient or 
modern writers ;—when the question shall | 
be,—not how many voters there are, but 
how many ballots can be printed, and put 
surreptitiously into the ballot-box ? Then, 
there is the fraudulent sequestration of 
votes, by the returning officers, because 
the majority is adverse to their own favor- 
ite candidates.—which has now been done, 
on a large scale, in three of the principal 
States of the Union! ‘The scenes of vio- 
lence enacted, not only without, but within 
the Capitol of the nation: and the halls, 
which should be consecrated to order, and 
solemnity, and a devout consultation upon 
the unspeakable magnitude and value of 
the interests of this great people, desecrat- 
ed by outrage, and Bilingsgate, and drunk- 
en brawls! Challenges given, and duels 
fought by Members of Congress, in viola- 
tion, or evasion, of their own lately enact- 
ed law against them; and, within the 
space of a few days, a proud and promi- 
nent member, from a proud and prominent 
State,—the countryman of Washington, 
and Jefferson, and Madison, put under 
bonds ¢o keep the peace, like a wild, fresh- 
landed Carib. In two of our legislative 
assemblies, one member has been murder- 
ed by another member, in open day, an 

during the hours of session ;—in one 0 




















the presiding officer. of the assembly, who 
descended from his chair, and pierced the 
heart of his victim with a bowie knife,— 
and still goes unpunished though not un- 
honored. What outbreaks of violence all 
over the country ;—the homey | of five | 
men, at one time, at Vicksburg; the valley 

of the Mississippi, from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, lighted, almost as with watch 
fires, by the burning of human beings ;— 


They are) 








intelligible and commanding than all his 
discourses. Would God teach man his 


the riots and demolitions, at New York, at 


Philadelphia, at Baltimore, at Alton, at” 











Cincinaati; yes, and the spectacle of our 
own more serene part of the heavens, crim- 
ey ee ay by a conflagration of 
the dwelling-place of women and female 
children,—a deed incited and brutally exe- 
cuted, through prejudice, and hostility 
towards a sect which takes the liberty to 
protest. against Protestants, as Protestants 
protested against them ! 

And, in addition to this barbarian force 
and lawlessness, are not the business rela- 
tions of the community contaminated, more 
and more, with speculation and knavery ? 
In mercantile honor and honesty, in the 
intercourse between buyer and seller, is 
there not a luxation of all the joints of the 
body commercial and social? The num» 
ber of fraudulent bankruptcies,—fraudulent 
in the incurring of the debts, if not in the 
surrender of the assets;—the rapacity of 
speculation ; the breaches of private trust ; 
the embezzlement of corporate funds ; the 
abscondings with government property ; 
the malversation of government fiduciaries, 
whether of a United States Bank, or a 
Girard College; the repudiation of State 
debts; and that ether -elass of offences 
which combines the criminality both of 
fraud and force,—such as the shooting of 
a sheriff, who attempted to execute civil 
process,—or the burning of a bank with all 
its contents, by a company of debtors, in 
Mississippi, because their notes had been 
lodged in it for collection ! 

Let us look at another aspect of this 
case. The number of convicts at present 
in confinement, in the penitentiaries, and 
State prisons of the Union, is very nearly 
four thousand seven hundred and fifty, 
and the average duration of their impris- 
onment is about four years. The number 
under sentence for crime, in common jails, 
and houses of correction, is not less than 
the preceding, and the average length of 
their imprisonment is estimated at six 
months. Suppose that these culprits live, 
on an average, but eight years after their 
enlargement; and we have the appalling 
number of eighty-five thousaud five hun- 
dred convicted criminals,—proved offenders 
against the laws of God and man,—almost 
universally adults,—at large, mingling in 
our society, and a very large portion of 
them competent to vote; there being but 
three States in all this Union, where, by 
the constitution of the State, a conviction 
for felony, or any infamous offence, works 
a forfeiture of the elective franchise. Yes $ 
voters good and true,—for the wrong side, 
and to send you and me to perdition ! And 
I do not believe there is one state in the 
Union, whose elections for governor and 
other high officers, have not, sometimes, 
been so nearly a drawn game, that its quo-~ 
ta of this felon host,—its own battalion of 
sin, would not have been able to decide 
them, by whata politician would call—a 
very respectable majority ! 

I have somewhere seen the number of 
atheists,—of Abner Kneeland’s men,—in 
the United States, stated fearfully high ; 
but upon what authority, or after what ex- 
tent and accuracy of investigation, I am 
not able to say. These are all men,—if 
not all voters; for, thank Heaven, the fe- 
male heart is untenantable by atheism, 
But a fact, far more important than the 
number of theoretical atheists, is the num- 
ber of practical atheists,—of those who 
live without God in the world,—who have 
neither faith nor practice, respecting the 
existence, the immutability, and the inev- 
itable execution of the Divine Laws. [ 
say the number of practical atheists is the 
question of greater importance ; for who 
can live in this world and mingle with its. 
people, and not be more and more deeply 
impressed, day by day, with the divine 
wisdom of the criterion, ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them? Actions are fruits, 
while pharisaical professions are only gild- 
ed sigus or placards, hung upon thistles. 
and thornbushes, saying, ‘Ho all ye; we 
bear figs and grapes!’ 

In this review, I pass by those combina- 
tions of ignorance and false teaching, 
which lead to Mormonism, and Millerism, 
and Perfectionism. I pass by that recke 
less and flagitious spirit, which, on the Ca- 
nadian border, lately came so near to in- 
volving us in a conflict with the most pow- 
erful nation on earth. I pass by our treat- 
ment of the aborigines. yor by such an 
event as the Florida war, which has alrea- 
dy cost this nation more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars ; and which, as is now no- 
torious, was instigated by desperadoes, be 
cause it promised to prove for them, as it 
has proved, a more lucrative business than 
other modes of swindling or depredation. 

With irrepressible, but unspeakable joy, 
I pass by the hundreds of thousands of in- 
ebriates, who, so lately, lay weltering upon 
the sea of Intemperance ;—yet who, peri- 
odically, were rafted up, by political parti- 
sans,—as men raft up float-wood,—to drop 
their foul votes into the ballot-box, and 
elect the rulers of a self-called free and 
Christian people ;—these do I gladly pass 
by, for the waters of that deluge are sub- 
siding; and already thousands and ten 
thousands,—yea, more than ten times ten 
thousand,—have found an Ararat on the 
Terra Firma of Abstinence. 

Fellow-Citizens,—from this glimpse,— 
this mere bird’s-eye view,—of our intel. 
lectual and moral condition, I do not hesi« 
tate to affirm, that our republican edifice, 
at this time,—in present fact and truth,— 
is not sustained by those columns of solid 
and ever-during adamant,—intelligence 
and virtue. Its various parts are only just 
clinging together by that remarkable cohe- 
sion,—that mutual bearing and support, 
which unsound portions of a structure may 
impart to each other ; and which, as ever 
mechanic well knows, will, for atime, hol 
the rotten materials of an edifice together, 
although not one of its timbers could sup- 
port ts own weight ;—and unless, there- 
fore, a new substructure can be placed be- 
neath every buttress and angle of this 
boasted Temple of Liberty, it will soon tot- 
ter and fall, and bury all indwellers in its 
ruins. 

Let those, then, whose wealth is lost or 
jeoparded, by fraud or misgovernment ; 
et those who quake with apprehension for 
the fate of all they hold dear; let those 
who behold and lament the desecrations of 
all that is holy ; let rulers whose counsels 
are perplexed, whose plans are baffled 
whose laws defied or evaded ; let them. all 
know, that whatever ills they feel or fear, 
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all testimony, however full and unexcep- 
tionable, that, on a particular day, there 
‘was some cause which prevented its recur- 
rence. We feel an assurance in the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature only until 
we think we have reason to believe that 
that uniformity has been interraped. If 
any sufficiert reason appear for the inter- 
position of God, then our assurance in the 
uniformity of nature ceases. In the same 
manner as, when absent from our homes, 
we feel an assurance of finding our fami- 
lies safe on our return, because such has 
been our uniform exeprience in time past; 
yet we shall feel this assurance no longer, 
if any reason present itself for apprehen- 
sion: so we feel an assurance in the uni- 


self, requiring but little if any of our aid. | 
Or, it may be, that the unspeakable privi- 
leges of free schools have come to be under- 
valued and neglected, from the operation 
of that principle of our nature, which leads 
us to make scarcity the measure of value, 
and to regard that as of the least werth 
which is most cheap and common. How- 
ever this may be, the fact is too plain to be 
doubted, and too important to be lightly 
treated, that there are thousands and thou- 
sands in our midst who are as ignorant as 
they would have been ifthere were no school 


are but the just yates * a righteous 
ven for neglected childhood. “ 
iceapaher than. the child whose Shall 
first lisps, to-day, before that ers sha 
whisper sedition in secret, oF thun % 
son at the head of an armed band. Re- 
member the child whose hand, to-day, 
first lifts its tiny bauble, before that hand 
shall scatter fire-brands, arrows, and denth. 
Remember those sportive groups of youth, 
in whose halcyon bosoms there sleeps an 
ovean, as yet scarcely raffled by the pas-| 
sions, which soon shall heave it as with 
tompest’s strength. Remember, that what- 
ever station in life you may fill, these mor- 
tale, age — on high ated ray ne house in the land, or if letiers had never 
‘ote, expend, consecrate yourselves to - : 
h shy yn of their faepaacoyseat. Pour been invented. Though the cases of ex 
out light and truth, as God pours sunshine | treme ignorance above referred to, particu- 


and rain. “No longer seck knowledge as/ Jarly in New England, are principally im- 











the luxuyy of a few, but dispense It) ported cases,—yet personal dbservation | formity of nature till, and only till, we 
amongst al az the bread of life. Learn’ long since convinced us, that there are ma- have a reason for believing it will be inter- 
ealy how the ignorant ma =» ape ol os, ny heads of families, and native citizens, } rupted. In fine,there is a presumption be- 
per wa dosnt Gisnenes from who are too little sensible of the privileges forehand in favor of miracles. There is util- 
the skies; call up the geologist from his sub-| which our schools offer to be at any pains | ity in their performance. They are cal- 
terraneous explorations ; summon, if need | to induce their children to attend. ‘culated to arouse the mind from that in- 
be, the ge a ae lhesoont | It is a question which yields to few others | sensibility which is apt to be produced by 
a Suter Where ret “scholiast muses over! in importance, what can be done tv reme'ly jthe uniform operation of physical laws. 
s1perfluous annotations; disolve conclave this evil? Is there any way, by which the | Che mind is prone to . clamber on the regu- 
and synod, where subtle polemics are vain-) cit zens of this free republic may be (arity of the universe.’ The agency of a 
ly discussing their barren — , vyeree made to appreciate their privileges? We’ presiding Deity is not recognized, because 
parent elise By emer go “a | would put the question to Legislators, }events seem to follow ws ra oo # 
supply, and go forth, AND TEACH THIS peo-| whether anability to write aballot,orto read jatar and established order, = a? 
eis. or, in the name of the living God,) one when written, should not be made one physical cause and effect springs Up in the 
it must ‘be proclaimed, that licentionsness | oF the qualifications for the exercise of the | mind, and excludes from it the suggestion 
shall be the liberty; and violence aud chi- | right of sudtage? Qualifications, we |! & superior power. lt is needful, there- 
canery shall be the law; and superstition) oy se. Woull wef - | fore, that the human mind should be awak- 
and.creft shalf be the religion; and the) Should suppose, would reler ~—e — poe ewe f ; ablished 
self destructive indulgence of all sensual/ ularly to the possessionsor acquisitions af |°°°* PY eviations from the established or- 


and unhallowed passions, shall be the on-| she mind. der; and that hardness and insensibility 
ly happiness of that.people who neglect ee PS ee systems of educa-| Should give place to the devout recognition 
education of their children. tion are equally great in “a moral point of| of a God. In fine, miracles are necessary in 
view. The tendencies and influences jn | 0tdertoany divine communication. If there 
| our public schools are any thing but favor- | be any need of such communication, there 
| able to morals. Scarcely any instruction | isthe same need for the performance of mir- 
is imparted on the great subjects of duty, | acles. A miracle, indeed, is involved in 
and every thing of a religious nature, ow-| the idea of a Revelation; for a Revelation 
ing to the mutual jealousies of sects, is lis a supernatural communication, and, if 
carefully excluded. Immense numbers, in| s“pernatural, then miraculous. In the 
consequence, who do not attend upon Sun- same degree, then, in which it is probable 
day schools, are growing up, soon to take | beforehand, that God would make a Reve- 
an active part, and make their influence lation, it is probable that he would perform 
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MR. MANN’S ORATION. 

The Oration, delivered in this City on 
the fourth of July last by the Hon. Horace | 
Mann, an extract from which we have | 
given above, should be every where read, 





felt, in society, who have neither been | miracles. There is, too, something more 
taught to fear God nor regard man, | Corresponding to our ideas of the paternal ) 

From this quarter the danger is most im-| character of God, in the supposition that | 
minent. It is depicted toward the close | he has had communicatioa with men in a} 
As for Christianity, | 


and -the facts and reflections it contains | 
should “be pondered well. It could not) 
fail, we think, to reuse the attention of the 
people of this country to the great defects | 
in our present systems of education intel- | 
lectual and meral, andto the peril from} 


| 


of the oration before us, in a manner that is | miraculous manner. 
truly fearful. lit is essentially a miraculous religion; mi- | 
this quarter that threatens our cherished; The obligations are solemn and momen- | raculous in its origin; miraculous in the | 
institutions. We thank Mr. Mann for the; tous which devolve upon the present circumstances. of its propagation. No 
truths he has spoken, and honor him for} toward the coming generation. [n no! work performed by Jesus in attestation of 
the boldness with which he has spoken! small degree we are constituted the ar-| his authority is to be compared, in point of 
them. He has sounded an alarm which} biters, not merely of our own, but of its miraculous character, to the rise of 
raust be heard and felt. He fears not the} our children’s destiny. The rich inher- | such @ religion, at such a time, in such a 
cry of ‘ alarmist’ from those who love re-j jtance that has come down to us from}@uarter of the world, and preached and 
pose themselves, and wish the slumber of | our fathers can be preserved only by pub- | propagated by such iustruments, and with 
the public mind to be undisturbed. We! lie intelligence and public virtue. Of pub- | such astonishing success. In every part it 
agree with him in thinking that it is st lic virtue the main pillar is the sanctity of | bears upon itself the stamp of its Divinity ; 
part of wisdom, but, on the other hand, the | domestic ties, the purity of domestic life. | the impress of a miraculous character. Je- 
extremest éafatuation, either to close our{ Bearing directly on public sentiment in | SUS appealed to his miracles, as the creden- 
cyes to the dangers which surround us, or| respect to this, is a class of influences, |tials of his divine commission. He rests 
endeavor to persuade ourselves of their | which we should have been pleased to see | every thing upon authority. He does not 

n-existence. When every thing we) described by Mr. Mann, with that graphic ) attempt to prove, by argument, and reason- 
hold dear depends upon ourselves, its safe-} power he displays, so rarely equalled, viz.,| ing, the truth of his doctrines. He speaks 
ty must consist in our watchfulness and/ the influences that operate through the lec- | as one, who is filled with the cons-ious- 
care. ‘Toquote the language of the oration,’ tures of snch individuals as Dr, Lardner, ness of divine truth and power. ‘ Verily, 
‘ trusts, responsibilities, interests, vaster in| whose scientific atlainments, instead of | verily, I say uato you,’ is the form of ex- 
amount, more sacred in character, than | blackening the more, are made to gloss over | pression, with which he frequently announ- 
ever before in the providence of God were} the infamy of his character ; and through! es important truth. And heclaims to be re- 
committed to any people, have been com | the patronage extended to such lectures by ceived as a messenger of the truth, on the 
mitted to us.’ ‘In this exigency, 1 affirm| those who are considered as occupying re-| ground of the miracles which he wrought. 


im-|‘ The works, that I do in my Father's 
} 

our present condition have been so long! ment should be rightly directed! and how | , CURISTIANITY NOT FOUNDED Of ARGUMENT | 
neglected, that we now have a double du-} fearful must be the responsibility of those, | >" g 2% a 
ty to perform. We have not only to pro- | In noticing the principal writings of the 
Vv y . ‘ { ’ . . . 
/ hs » | English Deists, we ought no ti to 
pitiate to our aid a host of good spirits, but} judgment and conduct are referred to as} 6 ‘ . t entirely 


we have to exorcise a host of evil ones. Ev-| the standard of others! ee: pede gg gery — — 
ery aspect of our affairs, public and private, | ‘seca published “ London in the year 1742, 
demonstrates that we need, for their suc-!} schienitiinanseilaa cial pentitied Christianity not founded on om 
cessful management, a vast accession to| cat | gument,’ as the leading Principles which 
the common stock of intelligence and vir- | HUME’s Pea seconnagh sr MIRACLES it advocates seem not unlike to ee wae 
iii sins se He . “+ | have been presented to the public attention 
The late census of the United States dis- | Before taking our leave of Hume, it | at the present day, just one century from 
closes the startling fact, that there are in| S€€™s proper to advert to his celebrated the date of their original appearance. The 
our midst more than Aalf a million of free | argument, so often boastee of as conclusive, author manifests great zeal for religion, 
white inhabitants, over twenty years of age,| ®8ainst the credibility of miracles ; an ar-| and expresses himself in the language of 
who are unable either to read or write. In| S¥ment, however, which, when stated with | piety and devotion. He maintains that 
each of the States of Virginia, and Tennes- | precision, is at once perceived to bea fal- | faith is not founded upon evidence, that it 
see, there are nearly 60,000 of this class, in | lacy. ‘A miracle,’ he says,‘ is a viola-| has nothing to do with the conviction of 
North Carolina over 56,000, in New York | tion of the laws of nature ; and, as a firm the understanding ; that ‘ that person best 
and Kentucky each, about 45,000, and in| and unalterable experience has established enjoys faith who never asked himself one 
New England, this land of free schools,| these laws, the proof against a miracle is} single question spent it, and never dealt at 
where it may be said that every child has, as entire as any argument from experi- all in the evidence.’ The true ground of 
withie bis reach the wanmecel learning, | ence can possibly be imagined.’ To say | faith is stated to be' @ particular revelation 
it appears that there are more than 13,000, | nothing of this definition of a miracle, imparted to every individual.’ He asserts 
of which number 4448 are found in Mas- which is {far from accurate, the point of | that ‘ the Holy Ghost irradiates the souls 
sachuseits. All these, be it remembered, | this argument may be made more distinct of believers at once with an irresistible 
are fee white inhabitants, over twenty years | by a litle change in the form and phrase- | light from heaven, that flashes conviction 
of age, a large proportion of whom are /e-| ology. : We have uniform experience of | in a moment, so that this faith is comple- 
gal voters, aud their numbers sufficient, in | the invariable operation of the laws of na-| ted in an instant, and the most periect and 
any election, to turn the ersle. We will ture ; but we have not such experience “ finished creed produced at once, without 
gnote a passage of the Oration upon this | the invariable truth of human testimony. | any tedious deductions of our own.’ This 
point. eheaelenp we human testimony can prove} infallible guide of inspiration is spoken of 
We have not for years past, and we. a miracle. In other words, ‘ Human tes: | as being promised ‘ to abide with us to the 
shall not have, at least for many years to! timony, of the truth of which we have not| end of the world, that one might not be 
come, au éleetion of a President, or a Con-| a uniform experience, can never be proof left liable, one moment, to a possibility of 
gress, OF @ Governor of a | of a violation of the laws of nature, ol error and imposture ; and as speaking the 
— eat eT oe neriens, ahabtl whose inviolability we have a uniform expe-| same thing to all, and bringing them all to 
preg pe be dependent upon, and | rience. ‘This boasted argument may be! think alike.’ Immediate inspiration im- 
determinable by, legal voters, unable to} clearly shown to be what the logicians parted to the individual is represented as 
read and write,—voters who do not know,! call a petitio principii; a mere begging of |the ‘sole foundation of Christian faith.’ 
and cannot know, oe rey deat the question, For, to assume a uniform! Such is the complete sufficiency of this in- 
wen ew Bed ee pees frome the con-| ©Xperience of the invariable operation of| ward light, which lighteneth every man 
nature’s laws, (i. e. the experience of all| who cometh into the world, that ‘all out- 





that we need far more of wisdom and rec-! spectalle stations in society. How 


. a . . . . . | . >. > 
titade than we possess. Preparations for| mensely important is it that public senti-, name, they bear witness of me.’ 


who give the law to custom, and whose 











stitution of the Union,—Washington, | e's Ia 

son—} mankind in all ages, for this is necessary | ward instruction, and even the Scriptures 

who adjusted all the principles which it 
contains, by the line and plummet, and the outset, that a miracle has neyer been| useless ;’ they, who are thus illuminated, 
i seales so nice as to tremble beneath the witnessed, is to take tor granted the very|‘need not concern themselves about the 

dust of the balance,—expended the energies 
h fore half Roan may be replied further to this argument,| mess of distant records.’ The Scriptures 
nent, whic ore half a century shou M ‘ 
oa al was doomed to be administered, | that experience in regard to the operation) are contemptuously spoken of as ‘ manu 
read and write.’ | certainty maintained, We are, indeed, so} The appearance of this pamphlet was 
We have boasted long enough of what} constituted by nature, as to expect the fu-| hailed with joy by the enemies of Christi- 
and transmitting their privileges to our-| enced, for instance, the rising of the tide, | tal positions as absurd. It was met and 
selves. It would seem asthough we had) ina particular place, from day to day, -we| conclusively answered by Doddridge, by 
the work was all done to our hands ; that, anticipate the continuance of the same ef-| Christian Religion,’ by Thomas Randolph, 
the system, having been constructed and | fect for the time to come. And yet our| in a tract, entitled ‘ The Christian's faith a 











Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison— 

to the arguinent,) is to take for granted, at| themselves,’ are considered as ‘ entirely 
weighed the words which describe them 

thing that is proposed for proof. But, it| credit of ancient miracles, or the genuine- 
of their oe to perfect an instru- 
controlled, expounded, by men unable to! of nature’$ laws does not amount to the| script authorities, and ‘ paper revelations.’ 
our fathers did in establishing free schools,) ture to be like the past. Having experi-|anity, though they regarded its fundamen- 
been living under the idea that) are led, by the nature that is given us, to| Benson, in his ‘ Reasonableness of the 
set a going, would continye te go on of its assurance is not of that nature, as to resist! rational assent,’ and by Leland, in ‘ Re- 


marks on a late pamphlet, entitled ‘Chris- 
tiany not founded on argument.’ 


REVIEW. 


In reviewing the ground, over which we 
have now passed, the most obvious reflex- 
ion, that presents itself, is, that these deis- 
tical writers, thouglr boasting much of the 
sufficiency of the light of natural religion, 
have nevertheles been at utter variance 
among themselves, in regard to what the 
light of nature teaches, or what constitutes 
this natural religion. No two independent 
thinkers among them have been able to 
agree in regard to the most important par- 
ticulars. One has believed in God's mor- 
al government, another has denied that he 
takes any concern in the affairs of the 
world. One has declared (as did Lord 
Herbert ) that certain religious truths are 
inscribed by nature on the minds of all ; 
another has refused to recognize these 
traths, and rejected them as foolish fancies, 
or idle dreams. 


One has believed in the immortality of 


the soul, and a future retribution ; another | 


as affirmed that the soul as well as the ; 
. lone of the brightest intellects of his own | 


body is mortel, that death is the tota 
extinction of all conscious existence. And 
he, finally, who must be pronounced the 
most acute, and ingenious among them, 
reasoned himself into the strange convic- 
tion,that there was no evidence for the exis- 
tence of any thing external to himself,— 
that he was assured of nothing but his own 
ideas and impressions. What then be- 
comes of the boasted sufficiency of the light 
of nature? Is not the idea ofa universal 
natural religion the merest fiction? There 
was but one point, in which the English 
Deists could agree; there was but a single 
bond of connexion between them ; and the 
same may be affirmed of the infidels of 
every age; and that was their opposition 


to Christianity ; hostility to all revealed | 


religion; enmity to the church and it 
ministers, stigmatized by them as dishon- 
est and mercenary priests. 


To the writings of the ancient heathen 
philosophers the advocates of natural reli- 
gion have been fond of appealing; not seem- 
ing to be aware, however, that the differ- 
ences were as great among these same 
heathen philosophers as among themselves 
in regard to the fundamental doctrines 
and duties of natural religion; not seem- 


doubt and uncertainty, in regard to the 
character and government of God, and 
man’s accountability, and immortality. 
The utmost they appear to have attained 
was, not the assurance, not any firm belief, 
but a hope only of immortality? The ap- 
peal, moreover, to the ancient heathen phil- 
osophers and moralists must fail to answer 
the purpose intended, unless it can be 
shewn, that these same philosophers and 
moralists made their discoveries by the 
bare light of nature, and without assistance 
derived from written or traditionary reve- 
lation. Nothing, we are persuaded, can be 
more plainly proved than this, that those 
very truths which Deists have asserted to be 
doctrines of natural religion, and to afford 
proof of the sufficiency of the light of na- 
ture, have never yet been reasoned out by 
the unaided powers of man ; but have been 
derived, more or less directly, from Reve- 


lation, and Revelation only. While enjoy- 





*} Locke, second to no one as a philosopher: 








’/isevery where pronounced with reverence ; 


i 


" j}exalted in intellect.’ 
.ng to be aware that the wisest and best of | 


those philosophers were in the extremest | 





| Christianity, and able champions in its de- 


ized and unseemly additions to the divine 
structure. Christianity, in consequence, 
has come forth from the trial, purified and } 
refined, like gold from the fire. 

The evidenc*s, also, for the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity have been more thor- ; 
oughly investigated and brought out; and 
some of the greatest and most cultivated 
intellects, which have appeared upon our: 
earth, have, upon’ mature examination, | 
professed their conviction of the truth of 
our religion, and have voluntarily enlisted 
in its support. A long catalogue of names 
might be given of believers and defenders 
of Christianity, celebrated, all the world 
over, for greatness of mind, for depth of re- 
search, for extent ard variety of learning, 
for integrity and sincerity of purpose, and 
for the brightest virtues that can adorn 
the character. We will mention, howev- 
er, no names from among the clergy; as 
they may be said to be partial and inter- 
ested advocates. And, from the number of ¢ 
illustrious laymen, who have written in de- , 
fence of Christianity, we will select but 





few. There was the celebrated Paseal, 
or any otherage ; Grotius, an acute philos- 
opher and jurist, and a profound theologi- 
an ; Paffendorf, distinguished for his know]- 
edge of the law of nature and nations; 
Ezekiel Spanheim, of extensive and ele- 
gant erudition; Lord Bacon, universally 
acknowledged as the father of experimental 
philosophy ; Selden, distinguished as 0 
Hebrew and oriental scholar, and called 
by Grotius, the ‘ Glory of the English na- 
tion ;’ Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chie! 
Justice, who, for honor and integrity and 
profound legal attainments, was the bright- 
est ornament of the English bench; Hon. 
Robert Boyle, illustrious by his birth, his 
talents, his learning and his virtue, and 
justly ranked among the first philosophers 
and best men of any age or country; John. 


— ee 


of the human mind, and ever to be honor- - 
ed for his wisdom, his piety and virtue, | 
his love of truth, and diligence in its pur- 
suit, and his noble ardor in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty; and, though: 
last, by no means least, Sir Isaac New-' 
ton,a name, of which it has been said, that ‘it 


for it is associated with all that is most 
He has been deserv- 
edly called the greatest philosopher and | 
mathematician the world ever produced. 
Such are some of the great names, which 
appear among laymen, as profound stu-, 
dents of the scriptures, firm believers in 





fence. 

How striking is the contrast exhibited. ' 
when they are thus placed by the side of 
the skeptics and unbelievers! ‘* What} 
then, if some have not believed ? Shall} 


‘their unbelief make the faith of God o!: 


| 


} 





ing the benefits of Revelation ; living in| 


the midst of the light which it has shed 
upon the character and providence of God, 
upon the origin, the condition, the duty and 
the destiny of man; and acquainted from 
childhood with the fundamental truths 
which it discovers ; the greatest and the 
best of the advocates of natural religion 
have been strangely insensible of the true 
source of their illumination, or have, with 
criminal ingratitude, disowned their ob- 
ligation, Where is the ground of pretence 
which any modern advocate of natural re- 
ligion can have, that if he himself had lived 
without the light of the Gospel he would 
have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, or 
Cicero, the profoundest intellects of the 
heathen world ? 

The uncertainty, the doubt, the hesita- 
tion of each of these, in regard to funda- 
mental religious truth, are well known. 
The fairest experiment possible had been 
made by them of what human reason 
could accomplish, under circumstances 
most advantageous, at a time when learn- 
ing, science, and philosophy had been cul- 
tivated extensively, and carried to their 
highest point of perfection; and no proof 
more conclusive can be wanted of the ut- 
ter insufficiency of the light of nature ; and 
the absolute necessity of Divire Revela- 
tion. 

The English Deists we have mention- 
ed do not appear to have had any just con- 
ceptions of pure Christianity. They saw 
the corruptions of the popular religion, 
their reason revolted at the errors and ab- 
surdities which were intermingled with 
the truths of the gospel, and, without ex- 
amining, discriminating, and separati.g 
the one from the other, they adopted the 
summary process of throwing them up al- 
together. 


ADVOCATES OF CHRISTIANITY.—CONTRAST 
AND CONCLUSION. 


But whatever evil may have resulted 
from the efforts of unbelievers, they have 
been instrumental, unintentionally, in ef- 
fecting great good. Candid and inquiring 
minds have been Jed to more careful and 
thorough examination of the Scriptures, 
and the discovery has been made that 
those parts of the popular faith, which were 
commonly assailed in the attacks of the 
unbeliever, are, in reality, no part of gen- 
uine Christianity, but human errors which 
have been intermingled with it; unauthor- 


should be so. 


| 
‘ 
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none effect? God forbid!’ Fear not, oh 
Christian, for the stability of thy faith! I: 
is founded upon an ever'asting rock ; anc. 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against 
it. G. 








A SHORT SERMON, BY A LAYMAN. 


‘ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience.’ A good conscience 
was the source or cause of the Apostle’s , 
joy. Itis necessary to the joy of every ; 
one. And it is natural and reasonable it} 
He only is happy who con- 
demneth not himself in what he allows and 
loes. ‘if our heart condemn us not, then 
have we contidence towards God,’ and ‘ we 
shall have rejoicing in ourselves, and not 
in another.’ We must resolve with the 
righteous Job,‘ Till I die, I will not re- 
move mine integrity from me, my right- 
eousness I hold fast and will not let it go; 
my heart shall not reproach me so long as 
I live.” A clear conscience secures peace, 
and inspires with hope. And nothing else! 
can. ‘To the thoughtless and the wicked, ; 
to those who have gone astray, repentance + 
and faith are necessary. Repentance, or! 
a change of mind and affections, that we 
may become holy ; and faith, by which we. 
embrace and rely on thegracious promises | 
of God for pardon and favor—these are; 
necessary, as a foundation. These are the! 
first steps in a good life and character, but ; 
these once laid, we must go on in the ways , 
of obedience and holiness, that our reli-! 
gious joy may be stable, strong and abid- 
ing. And without such an_ obedient 
course, professions of faith and repentance 
will not afford us substantial peace and! 
happiness. The conscience must be purg-* 
ed from dead works, and be pure and ap-| 
proving from a holy life and conversation ;' 
or our expectations of joy will be in vain, 
our rejoicing will be of short duration, and. 
vanish before a just self-examination. How 
necessary then, that we always have apure 
conscience; that we maintain a conscience 
void of offence both towards God and man. 

We should also be careful to have an 
enlightened conscience, that it may be a 
true and safe guide. If we permit it to be 
darkened or perverted, it will not guide us 
aright. If it be not clear and pure, it can 
impart only transient gleams of joy, ob- 





|scured by doubts and fears. 





——_ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS.: 


Lectures on the History of Christianity. - By 
George W. Burnap, Pastor of the First Inde- 
pendent Cherch of Bultimore, Author of Lec- 


tures to Young Men, and Lectures on the 
Sphere and Duties of Wowan, &e. Baltimore, 
Cushing & Brother : 1842. 12mo. pp. 370. 


Those of our readers, and they are ma-' 
ny we are sure, who are acquainted with 
the previous writings of Mr. Burnap, will 
be pleased to see that he has given to the 
public a work upon this subject. They 
can find it at Mr. Munroe’s Book Store, in 
Washington Street, in this city. Ata 





} found so inadequate and imperfect, 


a 


period, when efforts are made on the part 
of some to throw discredit upon Christian- 
ity as a Religion founded upon facts, 
when the authority of Jesus is set aside, 
and an appeal is made to the inward illu- 
mination of the individual, to the ‘ reason’s 
intuition of the absolute and the true,’ such 
a work is well-timed. There is need that 
the attention of the public should be direct- 
ed to the Christian scriptures, as the au- 
thentic record of a Revelation from God to 
man ; and to Jesus Christ as a special 
messenger, authorized to promulgate the 
Divine will. This we understand to have 
been a leading object in these Lectures of 
Mr. Burnap. They treat of the prepara- 
tion which was made, both among heathen 
nations and the Jews, for the advent of 
Jesus; of the condition of the world at 
that time, in reference to literature and 
morals, philosophy and religion; of the 
sects and scisms among our Savior’s coun- 
trymen, their opinions, prejudices, feelings, 
expectations in reference to their Messiah ; 
of the personal character of Jesus, the ori- 
ginality of his religion, and the adaptation 
of his discourses to the circumstances 
which surrounded him; of the character 
and expectations of the apostles, and the 
effect of Christ’s preaching on them; of 
the character and qualifications of Paul, in 
particular; of the controversies in the 
Church ; and of the design and contents 
of the principal epistles. The whole is 


of humanity, except sin, exhibiting perfect 
goodness in. combination with infallible 
wisdom, clothed with extensive power over 
physical nature, and a knowledge of futu- 
rity, at once extensive and circumstantial ; 
the declared end and object of a train of 
miraculous- interpositions running back to 
the very foundation of the world, himself 
the beginning and cause of a new order of 
things, embracing the whole world and 
all succeeding times; his doctrines des- 
tined to sway the minds of the millions of 
the human race, to form their opinions, to 
shape their expectations, to reign in their 
minds and judge their actions, to convict 
and purify their consciences, to cleanse 
them from sin, and prepare them for his 
own society and the presence of God jn 
tne spiritual world,—worthily to speak of 
such a Being is a task before which I con. 
fess that my speech falters, and my voca.- 
bulary seems meagre and inadequate. 
This difficulty remains, whatever view 
we adopt of his metaphysical rank in the 
universe. From the hoarse controversy as 
to the nature of Christ, so early raised in 
the Coristian church, and, which more 
than any other cause, has disturbed jts 
harmony, I am most happy to escape. As 
the historian of Christianity, I am exeinpted 
from mingling in any such strife. The 
historian has only to do with facts. The 
facts of Christianity involve us in no con- 
troversy as to the nature of Christ. That 
belongs to the history of opinions, end yol- 
umes on volumes would not contain their 
endless diversity. What men have thought 
of the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
what he actually was, and did, and tanght, 
and brought to pass, are two things entirely 
distinct. The former is a matter of mere 
speculation, the latter embraces all that is 





concluded by an analysis of the New Tes- 
tament. The aim is to show, ‘ that Christ- 
ianity is a Religion and not a philosophy. 
is founded on fact, and not on speculation, 
not resting on argument, but on authority.’ 
This appears in the extract we have given 
on our first page. Every contribution 
toward such an object is deserving of the 
Christian’s grateful regard. Mr. Burnap 
tells us he has given, in these Lectures, 
‘the results of seventeen years of diligent 
investigation directed to the study of the 
Bible, with the best aids which the present 
state of theological science affords.’ His 
views appear to us correct, in regard to the 
manner in which the Scriptures should be 
studied. ‘ The first requisite tothe under- 
standing of the New Testamert is a thor- 
ough knowledge of the circumstances, 
opinions and expectations of the age of 
Christ and the Apostles.’ This position is 
a sound one. Such knowledge, and such 
only, will enable us to make application of 
the true rule never to be lost sight of in 
the interpretation of Scripture, viz., to 


necessary to the Christiar:’s life or hope. 


The two paragraphs which follow are 
from the concluding Lecture. 


‘I speak of Jesus as the sole fountain of 
doctrine in the Christian religion. The 
Evangelists contain the Gospel, and the 
whole Gospel. They, from the very nature 
of the case, contain all that is essential to 
it. No doctrine can be a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Gospel, which is not found 
there. The Apostles were merely disciples 
and teachers, not originators, not co-ordinate 
with Christ in any respect. They were 
to teach their converts ‘ to observe whatso- 
ever he had commanded them.’ 

The doctrines of Christianity are to be 
sought solely in the discourses and para- 
bles of Christ. There they are expressed 
with a power and a beauty, which leave 
all human wisdom and eloquence behind. 
Their very want of technical system and 
arrangement is one of the evidences of their 
Divine original. Allthe systems of ethics 
and religion, which the wit of man has 
framed, when contrasted with the Gospel, 
appear like the little beds, and terraces, 
and walks of a garden, when comjmred 
with the boundless and diversified exuber- 





make a distinction between those things 
which were addressed to the early Christ- 
tians as men in general, and those which 
were addressed to them as such men in 
particular, or men placed in such particu- 
lar c.rcumstances. It is the former only 
which are universal, the latter are local 
and temporary, in their application. 

We present to our readers two or three 
extracts, asa sample of the book. 

‘In undertaking the Course of Lectures, 
of which this is the first, on the History o! 
Christianity, | have been prompted by the 
desire of adding yreater interest to oui 
Sunday eveuing exercises, by treating a 
class of subjects which cannot appropriate- 
ly be introduced into ordinary religious in- 
struction, and by imparting a species of 
knowledge which can be obtained only by 


: long study and access to ample libraries, 


yet which renders the records of our faith 
more interesting and intelligible than they 
can be without such collateral information. 


As it happens, the New Testament is al- 


most the ouly record of the times and the 
vation of which it treats, which is accessi- 
bie to must readers. It gives a knowledge 
of the state of the world as it then was, 
only incidentally. Of the times preceding, 
it gives usnoidea. Between the last page 
of Malachi and the first of Matthey, though 
separated by a few blank leaves of our 
common bibles, there intervened a period of 
almost five hundred years, during which 
the face of the world and the condition oi 
mankind were more changed than the 
ever have been in the same time, if 
we except the period since the discovery 
of America. 

If we look nt the world as we see it 
through the pages of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Haggai, the last of the Old Testament 
writers, we see the nation of the Jews just 
returned from a seventy years’ captivity. 
recommencing their national existence 
after having been overrun and absorbed in 
the first great monarchy that swept over the 
earth. Their acquaintance with the rest 
of the world was very limited, only extend- 
ing to the Caldeans, the Phenicians, the 
Egyptians, and a few inconsiderable tribes. 
Their ideas seem to be limited likewise, 
and to extend but little beyond the princi- 
ples of the Mosaic religion, which had been 
promulgated about “fifteen centuries before. 

We open the New Testament and a new 
scene presents itself. Judea and Jerusalem 
are filled with new people,ofstrange costume, 
manners, and language. We read that the 
accusation of Jesus was written over him 
as he hung upon the cross, in Hebrew, and 
Greek, and Latin. Whence came these 
foreign dialects 2? When the Old Testa- 
ment was closed the Greek was scarcely 
a written language, confined to a small 
corner of Europe; and Rome, from which 
the Latin language went abroad, was 
a straggling village upon the banks of 
the Tyber. Of this whole period, in which 
nations and monarchies had been born and 
flourished and decayed, the Bible gives 
us no trace. Qar introduction into Judea 
in the New Testament is therefore alto- 
gether abrupt and unprepared. 

To give some general idea of these pre- 
ceding events, | shall devote the first part 
of the series to the Providential preparation 
of the world fer tne advent of the Redeemer, 
and the cicumstances in the condition of 
the human race, which made that period a 
conjuncture most opportune for the intro- 
duction of a spiritual and. universal reli- 
gion.’ 

The following extract from the be- 
ginning of the 9th Lecture is on the per- 
sonal character of Jesus. 

‘There is no subject which literature ap- 
proaches with a diffidence as the per- 
sonal character and history of Christ. 
There is no theme on which language is 


A 


ance of universal nature, of hill and valley, 
of mountain and stream, of field and forest, 
of ocean and continent.’ 

Christ the way to God. By Rev. Converse Fran- 


eis, D. D. Printed for the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston: August, 1842. 


This tract, by the Rev. Dr. Francis, will 
be read at the present time with much in- 
terest. Its object is to show the greatness 
of the contrast between being far off, hav- 
ing no hope, and without God in the world,’ 
and being ‘in Christ Jesus,’ being ‘ made 
nigh by the blood of Christ.’ We extract 
a few paragraphs. 


In the case of the Ephesians of old, we 
may find the type or illustration of a gen- 
eral spiritual fact in the human condit.on. 
This fact was not peculiar to those whom 
Paul addressed. lt reappears continually 
wherever man is found, as indeed dues ev- 
ery fact which has its conditions in the 
soul. If we are brought to understand 
what Christ and Christianity are, we, a8 
as well as they of old, must feel the force 
of the contrast 1 have spoken of. The re- 
corded history of man’s spirit every where, 
in its passage from darkness to light, from 
struggle to calinness, from barrenness or 
scofliug to the life of faith and improves 
ment, is little else than a representation of 
this contrast. ‘To this religious experien- 
ces, rightly understood, bear an aflecting 
testimony. Even when these experiences, 
as may trequently be the case, are largely 
mingled with the outbreaks of fanaticism, 
suill there is a germ of vital truth, a cen- 
tral reality, in them,—else they would not 
be the expression, as they olten are, of 
what an earnest and true soul has to tell of 
is progress. ‘The rhetoric in such cases 
may be in the bad style of coarsenes and 
exaggeration; Lut the fact, which that 
rhetoric aims to signify, may be a high and 
solemn fact. 
observation of every day testifies, that the 
heart of man has its experiences,—its his- 
tory of joys and sorrows, of darkness and 
light, of victory and defeat. Through 
these transitions it works its way, with va- 
rious success, in business, in friendship, in 
labor, in all the common relations of life. 
Surely it cannot be that in religion, its 
highest concernment, it should -have no 
history, or, which is the same thing, no 
experiences. Disgust with fanaticism 
must not make us forgetful of the great re- 
alities of the Christian life. We must 1ot 
be unwisely blind to the fact, that the re- 
ligious improvement, or, to use the better 
word, the regeneration of the human soul, 
implies necessarily a contrast between the 
past and the present, and in some case» @ 
sharp and searching contrast. ; 

May it not be stated as a fact in spit 
itual history, that there is such a thing a8 
alienation from truth and righteousness! 
The question so obviously has its answer 
that to ask 1t seems almost a piece of sim 
plicity. Perhaps the saddest, the most 
fearful expression to be found in any book, 
is that used by the Apostle, ‘ without God 
in the world.” But sad and fearful as 
is, does it not deseribe an actual condition 
of man now as truly as it did eighteen 
hundred years ago,—here in America 48 
well as there at Ephesus ? , 
~ But now, says Paul, ‘in Christ Jesus 
ye, who were sometime far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ,’ that is, by the 
divine efficacy of his mission hallowed an 
sealed by his death on the cross. May 
we too, like those of Ephesus, be thus 
made nigh? D-ubtless we may. '® 
are so, whenever instead of being without 
God and without Christ, we are with Go 
and with Christ. To receive into the 
sources of our own spirit-life that vit 
power of renewal, which the Son of oo 
can impart to us, is to be ‘made nigh’ PY 
him. ; J 
The mediation of Jesus Christ is a medi 
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character, a channel for the conveyance of 


that holy power, by which the soul is saved | title of a political paper, recently estab- 
from spiritual death, and brought into spirit- | );.,4 in this city, to advocate the claims 


val life. Christianity was, 1 conceive,in the 
true sense of the expression, a supernatural 
movement in God's moral government for 


the rescue of man from darkness and sin. | tact ; but we take the liberty to suggest to 


The mission of Jesus was stamped with a di- 
vine authority by those miraculous works, 
which no man could do except God were 
with him, illustrated asthey are by the light 
reflected from those other tokens of God's 
peculiar presence in him, which shine with 

a significance not to be mistaken. I see 

not how, upon principles of just reasoning, 

the miraculous parts of the history of Je- 
sus can be separated from the other parts. 

To me they seem woven together in one 

beautiful whole, wherein appears the broad 

impress of the hand of God. In those su- 
ernatural works wrought in wisdom and 

a combined with the other evidences 
that the spirit was given without measure 
unto Jesus, and taken in connexion with 
that divine Life whose strange beauty 
still shines upon us ‘like a star that dwells 
apart,’ we have the proof that he spoke 
and acted under the guidance and by the au- 
thority of God. Here appeared among men 
one, who dwelt in union with the Father, 
one into whem the spirit of wisdom, love, 
and trath came from the Fountain of In- 
spiratioa, one who in the still and stainless 
depths of his inner being, saw that which 
eve had not seen, and heard that which 
ear had not heard,a spirit of heavenly 
mould who took patiently the cross which 
was his reward from an, unbelieving world, 
and poured out that blood which became 
the seed of the world; salvation,—from 
whose life-giving werd sprung a Church, 
against which the gates of hell have not 
prevailed,—a Church with those beautiful 
ond hallowed ordinances, which, as sym- 
bols and memorials, have cherished the 
piety of the good for so many ages, and of 
which, it seems to me, no one who looks 
at them from the true point of view, can 
speak with disparagement, still less with 
contempt,—a Church, which has done the 
greatest work recorded in history for those 
portions of the globe, where knowledge 
and refinement have thrown their fairest. 
broadest light. Now take this train of 
connected facts, which cluster around the 
name of Jesus, and say, among all the 
mediations, of which the world is full, 
what one shall be mentioned in compari- 
son with this mediation? What name is 
woven through and through the history of 
man’s redemption into spiritual life, like 
the name of him who came ‘to seek and 
to save that which was lost ?” 

Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the 
United States. By Francis Wayland. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1842. 1l6mo. 
pp. 160. 


This is an able work, upon a most iim- 
portant subject, by one, whose position and 


experienee render him most competent 10 | office, 


the | 


be ee i olent 
system “f instruction and discipline in our} Church where she w 


express an opinion. He examines 


‘ollegves ints ‘ siders . 
Colleges, points out what he considers as | \.indre 


defects, and suggests the remedies. He 


believes the system susceptible of improve- 


to enable then 


nA 


porat yrs, 


Tue Boston Dauy American is the 


of Henry Clay to the Presidency. It is 
conducted with ability, and much editorial 


the Editor, whether he do not mistake the 
tone of moral sentiment in this communi- 
ty, ifhe suppose that the cause can be 
aided by expressions of profaneness or vul- 
garity ? 


MAEBNE UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 


The Maine Convention of Unitarian 
Charches will be held at Bangor on the 
3st inst., at 9 o'clock, A. M. Public ex- 
ercises will be held at Rev. Mr. Hedges’ 
Church on the evening of that day, when 
a Sermon will be delivered and addresses 
amade after the reading of his Report of 
the Central Committee. 

Per order, Jonatuan Cote, 
Sec'y of Committee. 








OBITUARY: 
MISS MARY R. ELLIS. 

Died; in this city, 11th inst., Miss Mary | 
R. Ellis, only daughter of Eben Ellis, 
Esq., aged 20. 





|and a love of God. 


In the death of this young lady, her im- | 
mediate family, her nearest and remotest 
connexions, and a large circle of sympa- 
thising friends, have occasion for more | 
than a usual depth of sorrow. She was to) 
them all an object of more than common | 
interest. From a child she had excited the | 
fondest hopes, and, as the blossom and the | 
fruit were unfolded with ripening years, 
they were in no respect disappointed.— | 
Obedience, ingenuousness, benevolence and | 


| 


fidelity were traits of character so manifest | 
at every stage of her progress,—and these | 
Were so interwoven with the sweetest vi-| 
vacity, the most constant cheerfulness, the | 
best good sense, and an earnest desire to | 
be good and do good, that she could not | 
fail to win the affections and respect of all | 
that knew her. And a close observer | 
could not fail to see as the foundation of | 
all this a deep fountain from whence these | 
living waters were constantly springing | 
up—the fountain of piety—a love of duty 


} 
: | 
It is true, that as yet, 
she had made no public professions of this, | 
but her deep interest in the Sunday School | 

| 


*} 
through many years as a pupil and teach-| 





' | leave no room for doubt cn this important 
ment in regard to the visitorial power- | and interesting subject. There was such | 
Higher qualifications, he believes, are/| harmony in her. whole character,—such 
needed on the part of the trustees and cor-| 4 blending of the kind, the true and the 


n to select the most} useful,—such a fidelity in the discharge of | 


er, and her connexion in an important 
young as she was, with the HKenev- 
Association with the 
orshipped, with other 
d proofs, were such decisive indica- 
tions of her principles and motives, as to 


connected 





. e t mnstructors. and a ate oT ; i 
competent instructors, and a greater inter-| all her duties, at every successive stage of | 
} 


est, he thinks, should be 


the cause of education. He would 
the ‘ professorships in all our colle 
to competition,’ believing that, ‘ 


iken by them in} jife, whether as a child, a sister, a pupil, | 
id have |a teacher, or as a member of more general | 
ges open | society, that all her friends were looking} 
were eve-|forwarditoa life of more than ordinary | 
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intry would 


nmeasurably augmented.’ 


also, that the tenure and emoluments of of-| was protracted through many weeks. 


he merits of the case, the | serutable ways of Providence, in the very 
ectual cultivation in this , beginning, as it were, of such a life, she 
be greatly increased, and | was laid upon a dying bed, and visited with | 
the honor of an academical appointment | a sickness which seemed at first but too 
He suggests | acute to be of long continuance, but which 


But | 


should,as far as possible, be made to| young as she was, and pleasant and de-| 
epend upon the labor and the success of} sirable as were the prospects before her,— 


> jucumbent.’ Instruction is given, he } surrounded by friends who deeply loved 
vuks, upon too many branches in our! her, and wit. the fondest hopes garnered 
eges ; so much study is crowded into| yp jn her heart for the future, she met it 


four years, that the attainments of the Pu- 


s are superficial. He believes that our 


ileges sent out more thorough scholars, | 


uring the fifty years preceding the rev o- 
lution, than in the same period subsequent. 
The stimulants brought to bear on the pu- 
pils he considers as extremely imperfect. 
He would recommend more searching ex- 
aminations, and a public annunciation of 
the standing of every student at the close 
of every term; that public opinion may 
thus be * brought to bear upon each indi- 
vidual.’ Several 


changes he would 





recommend for the purpose of a more 
complete moral supervision. In suggest- 
ing changes, however, he does not recom- 
mend ‘any wholesale revolutions to be im- 
diately effected,’ but his ‘desire is to 
make out the points, at which we are to 

), in the changes which we attempt to 
introduce.’ 

Messrs Editors——An ‘ Old Subscriber,’ 
0 your paper of July 9th., requests you to 
insert an article, entitled, ‘ Pawer of the 
Voice over Children.’ He says, ‘I know 
hot the origin of the @nclosed article, (cut 
‘tom a Philadelphia paper) but shoul its 
‘ruth and beauty strike you, as they have 
me, you will be delighted to pass it on to 
‘nother circle of readers, through the col- 
imns of the Register.’ 

Will you please permit me to state that 
‘Ne article in question was written by Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey, of Cambridge, and publish- 
tdin * The Mother's Assistant and Young 
Lady's Friend, for last November. This 
‘Sa Monthly Periodical, issued at No. 1, 
Corohill, in this city, and is a work, in each 
lumber of which an ‘ Old Subscriber,’ and 
‘1y others who choose to take it may find, 
fach month, articles equal in merit to that 
*ntitled * Power of the Voice over Children.’ 

Respectfully Yours, 
Wm. C. Brown 

Boston, Aug. 12th, 1842. 





*«* The Worcester Association will 
old their next Meeting in Northboro,’ on 
Yesday, Aug. 30th, at 6 1-2 o'clock P. M. 


A. Hutt Scribe. 


h 


Aug, 18th, 1842, 


with the utmost calmness ; she bore it all | 
with the greatest patience,—no voice of | 
murmuring or complaint ; no word of dis- | 
trust or fear; but all was peaceful, quiet, 
and resigned ; and when, as it seemed to| 
her, the last hour had come, collected, self- | 
possessed, entirely resigned, she called her | 
friends around her, took an affectionate | 
leave of each, and gave a parting wor of | 
kindly counsel, expressing her readiness to 
be absent from the body, that she might be | 
present with the Lord,—a_ perfect willing- | 
ness to leave all for that better inheritance 
which was in prospect before her in anoth- | 
er and better world. This done, she pos- | 
sessed her soul in patience, and waited | 





pares for the hour of her departure, and 


at last fell gently to sleep in peace. May | 
the God of all grace and consolation send | 
comfort tothe many mourners’ hearts, so | 
that ail the tender ties which have thus | 
been ruptured, may be healed by the balm | 
in Gilead; so that the young among the| 
mourning friends, as well as the old, may | 
be enabled to say from the heart,— It is | 


good for me that I have been afflicted.’ 


GEORGE W. HOLLIS. 

Died in this city on the 9th inst, George 
W. Hollis, 28. 

Rarely has it been our privilege to fall 
in with any one,whose integrity so won our | 
esteem, and whose purity so elevated our 
feelings, as did these trials in the subject | 
of this notice. In days of health he moved | 
among us a being of such transparency, | 
ihata glance assured us he was a man to | 
be trusted; and in seasons of sickness, his 
cheerful submission was an equal ass urance 
that we had not mistaken him. His pres- 
ence acted like a living voice to reprove 
wrong doing, for he had a soul with whose 
‘motions anything but the right struck 
strange discord. 

It is not well to let such scenes pass 
away, without learning the lessons they 
ire designed to teach. The triumphs over 
temptation and suffering, which our friend 
manifested, are such as interest all most 
leeply, for all are called upon to achieve 
thera, and without their attainment, life is 
worse than useless. The departure of such 
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an one is an carnest of a future life. Men 
cannot prevail upon themselves to believe 
that worth ripens only to perish. They 
feel that its appropriate region is a higher 
and purer sphere, and before this convic- 
tion the darkness of skepticism vanishes. 
Such lessons teach the great object of 
our present existence, inasmuch as the 
good man greatly transcends the purity of 
childhood. The latter is the purity of in- 
nocence only, the former the purity of vir- 
tue. One who has lived till he has learn- 
ed that this world is a Father's world, who 
experiences temptation in his daily walk, 
yet learns to turn a deaf ear to its entrea- 
ties—who,keenly alive to his imperfections, 
yet as keenly laments them—such an one 
must enter as no novice into the kingdom 
above. He has here tuned his soul to the 
harmonies of celestial music, and has 
made some progress in love and purity, the 
language of heaven. G. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





CONGRESS. 


Congress.—Duting the week following the la- | 


test accounts of Congressional proceeding. men- 
tioned in our last paper, the two Houses have ma- 
tured much business, of a local and minor descrip- 


tion. \ 


The Veto was received, by the majority, with 
great disepprebation. Mr. Adams made a speech 
of great severity, on the subject, and finally moved 
a reference of the subject to a special Committee 
of thirteen. ‘That Committee have made their Re- 

ort. Some idea of its character, and of the state 
of affairs at Washington, may be had from the fol- 
lowing passages quoted from the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Thursday. 


The special committee on the Veto, at a meet- 
ing on Monday morning, adopted Mr. Adams's re- 
port on that subject. It is said to be a wonderful 
and powerful composition, containing a_ historical 
review of the Financial legislation of Congress con- 
nected with an exhibition of the State of the Treas- 
ury when the last Administration went ont of pow- 
er. It reviews the course of the President in a 
manner peculiar to Mr. Adams, and parts of it are 
said to be extremely caustic and severe. It rec- 
ommends, in conclusion, no action by Congress in 
reference to the recent Veto, but proposes a resolu- 
tion providing for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, restricting the Veto power. 

The report would have been presented to the 
House on Monday, but that Mr. Gilmer had not 
finished a minority report which we wished to pre- 
sent, asa friend tothe President. Mr. C. J. In- 
gersoll will make another minority report, in which 
possibly Mr. Roosevelt will concur. It has been 
supposed, however, that Mr. Roosevelt would 
make a fourth report, advocating his free trade 
views. 

‘The Treaty and documents have been printed 
for the use of the Senate, which held a short exec- 
utive session on the subject, on Monday. 

The action of Congress with regard to a Revenue 
Bill is still entirely uncertain. 

The Druzes—We have spoken occasionally of 
the Syrian Missions. In a late Report in regard to 


this mission, we find some interesting statements 


that the intercourse of the Missionaries with the 
Druzes began to be important in the winter of 1835 
and 1836, the Report proceeds:— 


* As is almost always the case with unevange- 


lized communities, who of course have no correct | bers and gamblers, might be productive of infinite } 


idea of spiritual benefits, the Drozes were at first 
led to seek the friendship of the mission by the 
hope of temporal advantages. Individuals then 
wished to be connected with the mission, in the 
hope of being protected from the military conscrip- 
tion of Mehemet Ali. At a later period, they 
were influenced by the hope of obtaining a nation- 
al government of their own, dependent, indeed, on 
the Porte, but independent of the Maronites, and 
under the protection of England. ‘With this hope, 


they determined to become Protestant Christians, | 


und for that purpose put themselves formally under 
the instrectiva of the American mission, which was 


authorized to establish schools throughout all their | 


villages.’ 
The expectations from schools were disappoin- 
ted by political events and charges. 


ence of the Sheikhs. 
the Report says. 


Allud:ng to these charges 


‘The great Druze sheikhs have fallen ; and the 
missionaries are lelt at liberty to hold d rect inter- 
course with the common people, who regard them 


as friends, and whose friendly intercourse with the | 


mission has never been interrupted since its com- 


mencement, except by immediate danger of oppres- } 
And it is a curious and important fact, that | 


sion. 
among this people, religion is a mutter of choice, 
and not of inheritance. No one is a Druze, in the 
religious sense of the term, by birth. ‘The candi- 


date must be a person of sound mind and sound | 
body, and must voluntarily seek for admission. | 
Hencea large part of the people remain uninitia- | 


ted, are in fact of no religion, and according to the 
notions that prevail among them, have their reli- 
gion yet tochoose. The advantage which the mis- 
sion may derive from this fact, is obvious. In 


every other sect in that region, and almost in the} 


world, every child inherits the religion of his fath- 
er, and must practice it, or be punished as an 
apostate, 

Among the Druzes, too, a strong feeling has 
been excited in favor of education, aud there is an 
earnest desire for schools throughout this country.’ 


Notwithstanding these favorable circumstances, 


the civil and political coridition of the country pre- | 


sents many and serious obstacles to success. 
favorable disposition of the Drazes is the most en- 


And the peo- | 
ple generally were thereby relieved from the inflo- | 


The | 


letters are represented by different combinations of 
the dot and the dash, the communication 18 writ- 
ten upon paper at the remote extremity of the Tel- 

The machine by which this is directly 
done is small and simple, moved by a weight like 
clock work, the slip ef paper being wound about a 
cylinder and carried under the style by the opera. 
tion of the machinery. To the style or pen which 
makes the marks is attached, in a convenient meth- 
od, a piece of iron which rests just above a mass 
of soft iron, which is instantly rendered a magnet 
by the transmission of the electric current. ‘I'he 
operation of the Telegraph is therefore easily seen. 
Suppese one extremity to be in Washington, and 
the other in New York—the communication being 
formed by protected wires traversing the interme- 
diate distance. A person at Washington wishes 
to convey news to this city. He has before him 
the two extremeties of the wires and the means of 
sending along a current of the electric fluid. ‘The 
instant he brings them together the soft mass in 
New York becomes a tmagnet—the iron above it 
is drawn towards it and the style to which it is at- 
tached is pressed uponthe paper and this, being 
carried forward by the machinery which is at the 
sume instant, by another magnet, set in motion, re- 
ceives.the impression. As soon as the two wires 
are separated, the soft iron is no longer a magnet— 
the iron above is no longer attracted and the pen 
no longer rests epon the paper. By bringing the 
wires. in contact and instantly separating them, a 
dol is made; by keeping them in contact for a little 
thne, a dush; and by the combination of these two 
all the words in the language may be written and 
read. 

By the most accurate experiments that have been 
made, itis found that the electric fluid mores at 
uie rate of 283,000 miles in a second; and as this 
| is.the only limit to the speed with which news may 

be transinitted by Prof. Morse’s ‘Telegraph, it is 
evident that for all terrestial parposes it promises 
‘all that the most enterprising newspapers could 
i desire. ‘I'wenty-five letters can easily be made by 





| it in a minute—so.that the President's Message, or 
j any other document, could easily be sent to any 
| part of the continent faster than, a compositor could 
j}setitup. The modification to. which it may be 
| subjected ore almost endless. Prof. Morse has al- 
| ready invented a method to make his ‘Telegraph 
| speak as well as write ; another to enable the Jo- 
| comotive upon a railroad track to.‘ report progress’ 
at every mile or furlong of its career, at the most 
distant extremity, wathout the aid of any man; and 
a third whereby the same thing nay be announced 
in all the cities .of the Union at the same instant. 
The advantages of this Telegraph over that of 
Wheatstone, of which so much has been said, are 
evident and marked. It will be. recollected from 
our description of that inyention that the letters or 
words are indicated by the direction given to a 
magnet needle by the electric current. In this 
case, then unless some one were watching at the 
instant, the needle would change its position and 
the message be lost. By Prof. Morse’s ‘Telegraph 
the words are writlen down, letter for letter, and 
) may be read as well a year as.a minute afterward. 
| It is found, too, that the passage ofa cloud charged 
' with electricity over the instrament completely de- 
| ranges the operation of the needles in Mr. Wheat- 
| stone’s instrument, and that in a certain state of 
| the atmosphere it is therefore entirely worthless 
Nothing of this kind has the slightest influence on 
| the ‘Telegraph of Prof. Morse. {ts operativn is al- | 
| ways instantaneous, certain and complete. It has 
| already been fully tried fora distance of nearly for-_ 
ty miles, and is just us effective as ata distance of 
| as many feet. 
| The nnmense importance of this invention mast 
| be seen at a glanee;—it will be a powerful engine, | 
| for good or for evil, as thdse into whose hands it} 
| may fall may be disposed to use it, We under- | 
| stand that Ptof. Morse intends immediately to sub- | 
| mit his experiments to Congress with a view of | 








| asking an appropriation to enable him to perfect his | 


) arrangements, if the Government shal] not see fit 
to purchase it for its own purposes. We trust that 


| 


} 


it will receive the attention it deserves, and that} 
| out of a regard to their own interests as well as in | 
which we transfer to our columns. After stating, justice to the distinguished inventor, the author 


| ties at Washington will secure its control. If it 
| should pass into the hands of private companies 
} it might prove a formidable rival to the Post Office 
|} Department in some of its most important fanc- 


} tions, and in subserving the purposes of stock-job- 


{ mischief and injustice. Prof. Morse has already 
| spent upon his invention years of ardent labor and 
thousands of dollars from his private purse; and 
though a Committee in the House has once repor- 
ted unanimous'y in favor of an appropriation of 
$30,000 to establish a line of Electric ‘Telegraphs 
—nothing decisive has ever been done by Con- 
gress. We trust the invention will as soon as pos- 
sible, receive the attention its high imyportance and 
utility so justly merit. — Tridune~ 

Vo this account of the Electric Telegraph we 
| would add the fact that Prof. Morse has established 
incontrovertibly his claim to priority of inven- 
tion of the first praeticable Electric Telegraph. 
The two European ‘Yelegraphs which have been in 
operation, the one by Prof. Wheatstone in Eng- 


{ 


land, the other by Prof. Steinheil in Bavaria were 


invented the former three years, the latter five 
years after Prof. Morse’s. We would also observe 
that, the Academy of Industry of Paris, as well as 
/a Commission of the French Government having 
} examined each of these systems of Electric Tele- 

graphs, gave their voices in favor of Prof. Morse’s, 
and the Academy warded him the large medal of 
| honor. 

Allegiance to Civil Gover nment.—We cheer- 
fully comply with the request of our correspondent 
to publish the resolutions inserted below. They 
show in what light the mass of the religious popu- 
lation of Rhode Island regard the late outbreak in 
that State. 

Provipence, Ava. 12, 1842. 
Dear Sir, Will you have the goodness to copy 
, from the Christian Watchman the Resolutions of 
the first Baptist Church in Providence relating to 
the recent Rebelion in Rhode Island. 
| ‘They are in every respect honorable to the pa- 
| triotisin and Christian character, of the most ancient 
/as well as one ef the largest and most respectable 
| among the Baptist Churches of the United States. 
| I wish they could be published in every religious 
| Paper in the land. 
| Yours, H. 
{ Allegiunce to Civil Government. 


| Ata special meeting of the First Baptist Charch 


| in Providence, held July L4th, 1842, the following 


couraging circumstance as regards the success of preamble and reselutions were, without dissent, 


the mission. 


Ttaly.—A correspondent of the New York Ob- 
server thus speaks of Italy. 


The present state of feeling in Italy is far more 
favorable than our countrymen generally suppose. 


That country is often viewed as one of the dark- | 
est places of the earth; because from its supersti- | 


tion, ignorance, immortality and false principles 
have been extended to other countries. It is, how- 
ever, a remarkable fact, that there are multitudes 
of the Italians who scorn the intellectual chains 
which many other people choose to wear, and ut- 
terly reject the doctrines which are elsewhere 
preached as peculiarly Italian. 

It is difficult, for example, to find an educated 
Italian who is not an open opponent of the Pope; 
and, ifthe cause of his opposition is asked for, 
the answer is, ‘ We know him too well to love or 
toapprove. Goto Rome, and you will learn why 
we wish the papacy overthrown. It 1s the great 
foe of our country, and every man sees how it acts 
against his own individual happiness. It has not 


a hook left to hang upon except the bayonets of | 


Austria ; and ifthe principle of Noniatervention 
were extended to Italy to-day, to. morrow there 
would be no Pope.’ 


Professor Morse’s Electric Telegraph.—We 
were highly gratified on Monday last by witness- 
ing the practical operation of the Electric Tele- 
graph invented by our countryman Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse-—of which all our readers have heard, but 
with the principle and beautiful operation of which, 
we apprehend, but few are acquainted. We re- 
gard it as among the most wonderful and, pro- 
spectively, the most useful applications of science 
to the great purposes of life which the present age 
has seen. It purposes, and, for aught we can see, 
with good ground of success, to announce, in every 
part of the country to which it may be extended, 
any information with anerring certainty and at the 
same instant of time. This stapendous result is 
to be accomplished by the power of galvanism ; 
and the instrament by which it is to be done, 
though perhaps difficult of description, is yet sim- 
ple and its operation easily understood. In the 
first place, by an alphabet, ia which the twenty-six 


adopted as an expression of the sentiments of the 
| church, and were subsequently ordered to be pub- 
\ lished in the Christian Watchman; viz: 
} Whereas, it is believed that many professors of 
| religion of various denominations have been en- 
| gaged, either directly or indirectly in the late un- 
| lawful attempts to overturn the governmeat of this 
| State—therefore 
Resolved, ‘Vhatas a church and as_ individuals 
, we hold allegiance to the civi! government to be a 
christian duty, enforced by many precepis and 
/ sanctioned by the whole spirit of the Gospel. See 
| Matthew 22: 21. Romans 18; i--. ‘Titus 8: 1--3. 
| Ist Peter 2. 13—17. 
| Resolved, That we regard any members of this 
|} church, who have aided or countenanced the late 
insurrectionary movements in this State, as having 
| grievously erred, and as bound in. duty to their 
| brethren and to the cause of Christ, to repent, to 
confess, and to renounce their error. 
Resolved, That by these errors of Our brethren, 
} we are reminded of the weakness and imperfection 
| of christian character, and are admonished to cul- 
| tivate, with increased assiduity, that firnmess of 
| principle and that regard fer duty, which may keep 
us over in the right way. 
A. Caswe.u, Moderator, 
A true copy from the records, 
L. H. Exxiotr, Clerk. 


j 


cLass oF 1829. 

The members of this Class will meet at 
the American House, in Boston, at 8 
o'clock, in the evening of Commencement 
day. 

E.L. Cunningham, B. R. Curtis, Wm. 
Gray, E. Weston, Committee. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr. George B. Lothrop of Boston, 
to Miss Eunice W Wheeler of Cambridge; Mr 
Joseph B Richardson to Miss Eliza Grace. 

In this city, on Sanday evening last, by the Rev. 
ea Trafton, Mr. Thomas Grifiu to Mrs. Sarah 

obbs. 








| 





{ 





| 





In this city, De, Henry Cammings to 
Harriet A. F. F. Brooks. 

At Trinity Chusch, by the Rev. Mr, Watson, 
Thomas Murston Taylor Esq, Porser in the U. 
8. Navy, to Miss Louisa Maria Parker, 2d daugh- 
ter of Samuel H. Parker, of this city. 

ArPortland, Me., S. R. Lyman, Postmaster, to 
Miss Christiana Blanchard, daughter of Samuel 
Blanchard, Esq. 

In Northhamptoa, 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Watson of Boston, Mr. Agastus Clark, to Miss 
Louisa Stoughton Watson. 

At New York Sth inst Mr, Charles R. King, 
son of Gov. King of R. L., to Miss.C. A. Petts, 
Senger: James M. Petts Esq, both of Johnston, 








ae ae rs re a ——————— 


| DEATHS. 





On the 15th inst. Mrs Elizabeth Stone Gray, wife 
of 8. C. Gray, Fisq. of this city, and daughter of 
the late Joseph White, Jr. Esq of Salem, aged 33 
years. 

At Doxbury, 15th inst, Ezra Weston, Esq, an 
active and successful Merchant, and long known 
as one of the largest ship owners in Massachusetts, 
70, 

In Needham, Aug 10, Alice Brooks, youngest 
child of Rev Alexander Young, of Boston, 8 mos. 

In Portsmouth, 14th inst. Joseph Hurd. Esq. in 
his 90th year, formerly of Charlstown, Ms. Mr. U1. 
wasa distinguished merchant in this city fifty years 
since. 

At Newbaryport, Leonard Smith, Esq, for many 
years an eminent merchant of that town, 95. 

At Sandwich, 2d inst, Rev Jonathen Barr, in 
the 86 year of his age. 

In Cummington, July 27, Obed Shaw, a sol- 
dier of the revolution, 87. 

In New York, August 13, Dr, John Patten Em- 
met, son of the late Thomas Addis Enunet, and 
for the last 17 years Professor of Chemisty and 
Materia Medica in the University of Virginia. 

At Ceylon, May 9th, at Batticotta Mission, Mra 
Eunice T’. wife of Rey J. C. Smith, formerly of 
Paxton. Mass., 27. 

JEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC—The 

Boston Musical Education Societies collection 
ef Church Music—Consisting of original Psalm and 
Hymn tunes, sclect pieces, chants, &e., including 
compositions adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, edited by B. F. Baker, President 
of the Society, and director of the music at Dr Chan- 
ning’s Charch, and J. B. Woodbury, organist at the 
Odeon. ‘Teachers and others attending the conven- 
tion are requested to call on the publisher, 133 Wash- 
ington street, and examine the above work. 


a20 SAXTON § PEIRCE. 











OOLEY’S TRAVELS—The American in Egypt, 
with rambles through Arabia Petrea and the 
Holy Land, during the years 1839 and ’40 illustrated 
with numerous steele engravings, &c., in ore hand 
some volume octavo, of 600 pages. 
All new books received as soon as published, and 
for sale tu the Trade and retail on the best terms. 


a20 SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash. st 





GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
tbe feng & DENNET, No. 114 Washington st., 


Boston, are now publishing by subscription, in 
fourteen numbers, at the low price of twenty-five cents 


| each number, the Life of Washington, by Jared 


Sparks. Eagh No. to contain between 40 and 50 


pages, and to be embellished with the tollowing fine 


steel aud copperplate engravings, viz : 

1. Portrait of Washington, at 49, by Peale. 2. 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington, at 26, by Woolastun. 
3. View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Braddock’s 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge. 6. Plain 
of Boston and Environs. 7. Head Quarters at Moris- 
town. 8. Head Quarters at Newburg. 9. Plan of 
Farms at Mount Vernon, 10. Battle of the Brandy- 
wine. 11. Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 12. 
Eucampmeat at Valley Forge. 13. Battle of Ger- 
mintown. 14. Facsimilie of Washington’s Hand 
Writing. 

The Portraits were copied from the original paint- 
ings. ‘The plans, sketches, and other engravings, 
have been compiled from the best drawings, as well 
English and French as American. Special aid was 
derived froma series of manuscript drawings in the 
possession of General Lafayette, which are executed 
with scientific accuracy and beauty. The first num- 
Ler 1s issued, aud can be had of the publishers. a20 





AITER SHOES! GAITER SHOES! !—At 
X Great Bargains, the aubscriber wishing to re- 
duce his extensive stock of Gaiter Shoes, offers them 
at prime cost. Persons in want of a first rate arti- 
cle at a low price, will call at T. H. BELL’S, 155 
Washington st., opposite the Old South Church. 
a20 3wis 





ID TIES AND SLIPS—A large assortment of 

Ladies Kid Ties and Slips, from fifty cents to 
one dollar and a half—also, an extensive stock of 
Childrens, Boys and Misses Shoes, of all colors and 
qualities, constantly on hand, and at the lowest 
market prices. T. H. BELL, 155 Washington st., 
opposite the old Seath Church. 3wis = a 20 





MEMOIR of the Life and Writings of Rev. 

Jonathan Mayhew, D. D., pastor of the west 
church and society in Boston, from June 1747 to 
July 1766, by Alden Bradford, L. L. D.—for sale at 
SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. a20 





JALUABLE UNiTARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

No. 1. The Four Gospels, with a commentary, 

by A. A. Livermore, 2vels, 12mo; 2. Acadedemical 

Lectures on the Jewish Seriptures and Antiquities, 
by J. G. Palfrey, DD. LLD., 2vols 8vo. 

3. Norton on the Genuineness of the Scriptures, 1 
vol, 8vo. 4. A statement of reasons fur not believing 
the doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the nature of 
God, and the Person of Christ, by Andrews Norton, 
Ivel, 12mo. 

5. A new translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Coronological Order, 3vols, 12mo. 6. A 
new translation of the Book of Psalns, with an in- 
troduction, by G. R. Noyes, Ivol, 12mo. 

7. An amended version of the Book of Job, with 
an introduction, and notes chiefly explanatory, by G. 
R. Noves, 2d edition, revised and corrected, lvol, 
l2mo. 8. The works of Joseph Steven Buckminster, 
with the memoirs of his life, 2vols, 12mo. 

9. The works of Wm. E. Channing, D. D. first 
complete American edition, with an introduction, 5 
vols, 12me. 

10. Sermons on duties, belonging to some of the 
conditions and relations of private life, hy John G. 
Palfrey, D. D., lvol 12m0. TL. Last Thoughts on 
Important Subjects, by Noah Worcester, D D, Ivol, 
12:no. 

12. [he Unitarian, conducted by Bernard Whit- 
man, lyol, 8vo. 13. Views of Christian truth, piety 
and morality, selected from the writings of Dr. 
Priestly, by Henry Ware, Jr. lvol, 12mo. 

14. Lives of eminent Unitarians, by the Rev. W. 
P. Turner, Jr. M. A., 12mo0. 15. Tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association, vols, 12mo. 

16. Friendly letters toa Universalist, on Divine 
rewards aud punishments, by Bernard Whitman, 12 
mo. 17. Observations on the Bible, 12mo. 

18 The tast days of the Saviour or History of the 
Lords Passion, from the German, by Rev S. Osgood, 
lvol, 12mo, 

For sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washing- 


ton st. a20 





f Myrccnprane OPPOSED TO SLAVERY—Or 


some remarks upon *An examination into the | 


real causes of the war against the United States, and 
an appeal to the other powers of Europe agiinst the 
purposes of England.’ Price 121-2 cents, Just 
pub ished—for sute by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washington st. . 220 


O TRAVELLERS—Pocket Maps of ail the New 
England States; Mitcheli’s Travetlers’ Guide 
through the United States; Bowen’s Picture of Bos- 
ton, or the Citizen’s and Strangér’s Guide to the 
Metropolis of Massachusetts and its Eovirous. ‘The 
Traveller’s Own Book to Saratoga Springs, Niagara 
Falls und Canada; The Picturesque Pocket Com- 
panion through Mount Auburn, with 60 engravings, 
etc. ete, For sale by W. CROSBY § CO., 118 
Washington st. a20 


ANTED—A few copies of the Nos. of the 

Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 
for February and March, 1810, for which the full 
subscription price will be paid, or other numbers 
given inexchange. WM. CROSBY §& CO, Pub- 
lishers, 118 Washington st. al3 














ADY’S BOOK EOR AUGUST—This beauti- 

ful monthly is just received, and is embellished 
with two spleaditid engravings, ¢ The Fortune Teller 
and Village Scene,’ by Misses Jones and Hamphrey, 
besides contribution. from the following talented per- 
sons—L. F. Tasistro, Walter, Rice, Arthur, Mrs 
Hale, Sigourney, Seba Smith, Miss Sedgwick, Fran- 
cis, Leslie, L i L. A. Walmer and Morton 
McMichael—Price $3 per year, or 25 cents fora 
single No. For sale atthe N. E. Periodical House, 
for the supply of all American and Foreign Periodi- 
cal Books, $c. 121 Washington st. JORDAN & 
co. 





al3 





ANDOM SHOTS and Southern Breezes, con- 
taining critical remarks oa the Southera States 
and Southern Institutions, with semi-serious. observa- 
tiens on Men and Manners, by Louia Pi i Ta- 
sistro, 2vs, 12mo. Just received and far by 
al3 TAPPAN & DENNET, U4 , Ste 


‘ough, Samuel 


OLSOM ON THE PROPHECIES OF DAN. 
F 1EL—A Critical and Historical Loterpretation 
of Daniel. Just published—for sale by W. CROS. 
BY § CO, 818. Washington st. al3 








EIRCE’S COURSE OF PURE" MATHE- 

_ MATICS.—1. Elementary treatise on plain and 
solid G wry. 2. El t treatise on Alge- 
bra, to which are added Expouential Equations, 2nd 
edition, 120, containing 








published by WM. D. TICKNOR, corner o 
Washington and School streets, a beamiful edition 
in 2 vols, of the pgems of this. ad.nired bard. From 
the many expressions of approbation whieh have ful- 
lowed this publication, we extract the following: 

* Of the living poets of Eagland—we include not 
the few choice spirits of Scotlaud—Tennyson at this 
time occupies perhaps the bighest rank, and is des- 
tined to a wide and high regard’—Rey. R. W.Gris- 
wold, 

‘Phere are few liviag poets who can be compared 
with Tennyson, in those peculiar, distinetive quali- | 
ties, which raise the true poet to that quick appre- 
hensiun of spiritual mage which furnishes him with 
perpetual inspiration, ant to the glal world an over- 
flowing sung.’—Provideuce Journal. ab 


OEMS, BY ALFRED CANO, rar af 








IsS SARAH LAKE, Corset Maker, would in- 
form her customers that all orders for the future 
will be left at M. Ackermans Bonnet Rooms, 308 
Washington et. 
ft Miss S. LAKE wilh be at the shop the firet day 
a6 


of every month. 

VV ECHANIC’S OWN BOOK, and Artist's 
I Guide, embracing the portion of Chemistry ap- 
plicable to the mechanic arte, with abstracts of Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism, Pueamatics, Optics, Astrono ny, 
and Mechanical Philosophy; also, Mechanical exer- 
cises in iron, steel, lead, anda variety of useful re- 
ceipts, &c., extending to every profession and occu- 

pation in ilfe; by James Pilkington: 12mo. For | 
% le by W. CROSBY & Co., 118 Washington street. 

august 6 











AYWARD’S FAUST.—Faust: a Dramatic 
Poem, by Guoethe., translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, &c.; by A. Hayward: 12mo. 
First American edition. Fur sale by W. CROSBY & 
Co., 118 Washington street. a6 
ENELON ON TAE EDUCATION OF 
DAUGHTERS.—A Treatise on the education 
of Daughters, translate! from the French of Fenelon 
—second edition, 18.n0.—Just received by 
CROSBY & CO., 113 Washington street. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


TT. Committee of Arrangements of the American 
Lastitute of Instruction give notice that the Insti- 
tute will hold its next Annual Meeting at New Bed- 
ford, on TUESDAY, the 16th of August, and will 
continue in session three days. 

The Introductory Address hefore the Institute will 
he given by Rey. De Potter, of Union College, and 
Lectures are expected from Messrs. Horace Hann, 
G. B. Emerson, 8. G. Howe, Prof Sears of New- 
ton, Rev, Mr Cushinan of Boston, Messrs. H. Wood | 
of Cambridge, 8. J. Sinith of Hingham and E. Wes- | 
ton of Boston. In the intervals between the lectures, } 
discussions will be held upon several subjects inter- | 
esting to the teacher, and having immediate reference | 
to the business of the Common School. 

All Teachers, public and private, and all persons | 
interested in Education, are invited to attend these 
meetings of the Institute, hear the lectures, and take 
part in the discussions. On Thorsday the 18tk Aov- 
gust, the County Common Schvol Convention will be 
held. jy 30 








w. 
a6 











URNET ON THE THIRTY-NINE ARTI. 

CLES—An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, by Gilbert, with an | 
Appendix, containing the Augsburg confession, &c., 
revised and corrected, with copious notes and addi- | 
tional references, by Rev. James R. Page, A. M.—} 
of Queens Cullege, Cambridge, minister of Carlish | 
Chapel, Lawherth—this day received and for sale by { 


TAPPAN §& DENNET, IB4 Washington st. 30 





LEMENTS OF PRATICAL KNOWLEDGE 

—Or, the Young Inquirer answered; explaining | 
in quesyon and answer, and in familiar language, | 
what things daily used, seea, or talked of, are; what | 
they are made of, where found and to what uses ap- 
plied. Including articles of food and ailment, mis- | 
cellanies in common use, metals, gems, jewellery, | 
and some account of the principal inventions and } 


j 


CO, 134 Washington st. j30 





into the U. S., causes of its continuance, and remarks 
upon the abolition tracts of W. E. Channing, D. D. 
—by Rev. T C. Tuornton., Jnst published and for 
sale by W. CROSBY § CO., 118 Washington street 
july 30 





URLEY’S MISSION TO ENGLAND.—Miz- | 

sion to England ia behalf of the American Colo- 
nization Society, by Rev. R. R. Garley—12mo, For | 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO., LIS Washington -teeet. | 
july 30 | 





RANSCENDENTALISM.—An Egaay on Tran- 

scendentalism—1l2mo, 104 pages. This day 

published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washingtoa street. july 30 





RESIDENTIAL VETO—In presse and will be 
published ina few days, Observations on the 
late Presidential Veto, together with a plan fora 
change of the Conatitution relative to this power. 
j30 J. MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st. | 
= A ont —{ 
TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. | 
THE FALL TERM of the Seminary will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Aug. 24th. Tuition as usual. 
Board and Washing, &c. per week 1,62 1 2. 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 
Townsend, July 18, 1842. j23 











LARK’S LECTURES—Lectures to Young Men, | 
delivered in the firat and second Presbyterian | 
Churches in the city of Washington, and in the sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, D.C. , by 
Rufus W. Clark, A. M., pastor of the second Pree- 
byterian Church, Washington—Just received and for 
sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington 
st. 330 


{ 

OUNG’S CHRONICLES OF THE PIL-{ 
GRIMS.—Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of | 

the colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625; now first | 
collected from original records and coutemporaneous | 
printed docuiente, and illustrated with notes, by Al- | 
exander Young—1 vol. 8vo. For sale by TICKNOR, | 
corner of Washington and School streets. jy 28 
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ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The subecriber, | 
a member of the Graduating class of Harvard | 
University, has taken this school, formerly uader the | 
leare of Mr Phineas Allen, for the ensuing year. The | 
first terin will cornmence on Tuesday, September 13, ) 
and con inue eleven weeks. Pupils of botn sexes will 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the braneh- 
es usually taught in Academies. Tuition—Eugtish 
studies $4—Languages $5 per quarter. Pupils from 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the former 
Preceptor, at the rate of $1,75 per week for buys, and 
$1,50 for girls. 

Northfield is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brauteboro’, and about 
80 from Boston, between which places a stage passes 
daily. T. PRENTISS ALLEN. 

Northfield, Ang. 13, 1842. 


IVES OF EMINENT MECHANICS—Me- 
4 moirs of the most eminent American Mechanics. 
Also, Lives of distinguished European Mechanics; | 
together with a collection of Anecdutes, Descriptions, | 
&e, relating to the mechanic arts. Illustrated by | 
fifty engravings, by Henry Howe, vol, 12mo. For 
saleby TAPPAN & DENNE?, 114 Washington st. 
al3 











4 LUMNE OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY.— 
The Annual Meeting of the Association of the 

Alumni of Harvara University, will be holden in 
University Hall, Cambridge, at ten v’clock, on Tu 
eeday, August 234, (the day preceeding Commence- 
ment.) Au Address will be delivered by the Hon, 
Joseph Story; after which, and other exercises, the 
Alunni will dine together in Harvard Hall. 
All Graduates of the University are earnestly invi- 
ted ww attend, and unite iu the celebration. Those 
who intend so doing, are requested to give notice to 
some member of the Committee of Arrangements, o” 
or before the 7h of Augit, ia order that suitable 
preparations may be made for the dinner—the tickets 
fur which will be ane dollar each. a 
The Officers of the Association are ; Juha a med 
Adams, President; Joseph Story, and Edward Ever: 
ett, Vice-Presidents;—John Pickering, Horace G. 
ney, Lemuel Shaw, Leverett Saltonstall, fe ’ 
King, Nathaniel L. Frothingham, Peleg Sprague, 
Directors; B. R. Curtis, Secretary. $ 
The following individuals have been duly appointed 
the Committee of Arrangements, V'Z: Joho P. Bi 
low, William Davight, Patrick Grant, George T. 
Bigelow, Thomas Hopkinzon, Alanson Tucker, H. 
Brimmer, Inches, William Dehon, Charles Henry 
Parker, Samuel Parkman, Jr. Willian W. Green- 
L. Abbott, Jr. 

per order of the Committee. 

Joun P. BigELow, Chairman, 
july 23 














most interesting manufactures, with illustrations—a ; 
new edition, revised by the Secretary of a scientific | 
society, in lvol, 18mo—for sale by J. MUNROE § | 


TUART ON STEAM ENGINES—Historicat 
and descriptive Anecdotes of Steam E 
of their inventors and improvers, Sy Robert Stuart, 


Civil Engineer, 2vols, 1 Fagg and portraite— 
- sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 maanee 
. J J 





ILL BE PUBLISHED the first of August, the 
' i » with rambles through 
oly Land, d ring the years 
with numer wing Cooley, illustrated 
one Lidindicead di 1 Engravings, &c. Complete in 


e » OCtavo, of six hundred pages. 
j380 SAXTON $ PEIRCE, 133 ashingtun st. 











YURNER’S, HISTORY oF pp N 
‘I SAXONS.—The history of the wo eee. 
from the earliest period to the Normaa Conquest, b ; 
Sharoa Turner, F. A. 8.. R. A. 8. L., author of The 
Sacred History of the World—in 2 vols, Syo. For 
sale by TICKNOR, corner of Washington and Schoot 
streets. iy 23 





TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 

No. 28 Washington st., Boston. 





N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN -FURNISHER. 


JB hype in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
Broomns, Brushes, Mats, &e. . 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER: 
Of Planished, Japanned, Painted, and Plain Vin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 

N. B. Those on the eve of Housekeeping are in- 
vited to call fora Soategpen-it will assist them much. 
in arranging their list_of wants for the kitchen. 

_Families, Hotels, Steamers and Packet ships fur- 
nished at short notice. 3m* ad 


gr aa reperds aan LAY MAN—For sale at this 
office. 

* We commend this book to the serious examination 
of our bretheren, as containing much sound criticism, 
and trae interpretation of Seripture, much valuable 
ecclesiastica} learning in a simail compass, much im- 
purtant argument respecting the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and the Deity of Christ, the whole conducted and 
written in a remarkably impartial, candid and Chris- 
tian spirit.’—Monthly Misceliany. jis 








| arm Superior Lead Pencils and English 
Leuer Paper, a fresh supply just received and for 
sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 Tremont Row. js 





H* MNS ON CARDS for Sunday Schools, re- 

cently published, a series of hymus, fifty two in 

number, on thick paste board, suitable for the young- 

er classes in Sunday Schoo!s—for sale by the sett or 

single, by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
jis 





DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 


charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 

Goods iu proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; and 
the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are deters 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 
ever low they may be reduced, and also tu maintain 
that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to this establishment 
fur nearly forty years. 

Goods returned in one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranted in all cases. Oilice 35 Cornhill, Boston. 

m7 Ty 





PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 


ILAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 
b) chusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston Med- 
ical Association, has taken the large and convenient 
house No. 26 Howard Street, Bosion, and fitted it up 
asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skrlful and experienced physicians in the city 
will be had in consultation; aad patients who place 
themselves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of a private 
Hospital, may be assured that every effort will be 
made for their comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus fox 
adinimistering the Ludine Bath, Sulphor Bath, and 
other medicated baths, as recommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the treatment of various chronic diseases, 
Terms, $6 to $10 per week. ju 





ERY IMPORTANT—Dr. S. STOCKING, 


Surgeon Dentist, has the pleasure of anaouncing 


‘ _ | tothe citizens of Bustun and vicinity, that he hag 
LAVERY AS IT IS IN THE U. 8.—An in- | 


quiry into the history of Slavery, its introduction | 


recently made one of the most important discoveries 
ever made ian Dental Surgery, viz :—a DIAMOND 
CEMENT for filling teeth, when by decay, they are 
tov sensitive or too (ur gone to be filled with gold or 
, any other hard seubsiance. 
over ail other cements, have been fully tested; and 
the great object for which the profession have so long 
labored, ia at length fully accoimplished. 
cements that have ever been offered, have uniformly 
within a few days, when brought in contact with the 
liquors of the mouth, changed to a dark appearance; 
and the consequence was, the teeth wonld partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cement neither 
changes its color, nor the shade of the teeth; and for 
years will remain as bright as the purest gold, and as 
its colur corresponds nearer to the shade of the tooth 
than gold, it is obviously a highly valuable discovery 
Though at tirst soft aud easily introduced into ali the 
irregularities of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comes hard like ston-, and willyremain so for any 
awober of years, Dr, S., by scientific research, ha» 
also discovered a suitable Anodlyne, that will allay the. 
most aiolent toothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without producing pam. ‘This is also a valua- 
ble discovery, inasmuci as ail the preparations hith. 
erto resorted to for the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia-. 
ting pain fur at least ten or fifteen hours. Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved hy 
first killing the nerve, and theo filled with the cement. 
The full set of Paris instruments, with which Dr. 
S. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in perfect 
adaptation to difficult and almost hopeless cases by 
any other invention. 


or without false gums, on the most favorable terms, 


Particular attention will be given to filling teeth with, 


gold. Price $1, for common sized cavities; aid from 
50 cents to $1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. 266, 
Washington street, Boston. « jil 
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GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 


rPXHE next Term of this Institution will commence 

June Tih. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 
$4,509 per term. Students can be accommodated in 
the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term, This 
charge includes Board, Tuition, Washing, &c. This 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach Chings and not 
words merely. For the better accomplishment of this 
end a very good Apparatus has been procured and a 
Geological and Mineralogical Cabinet, &ec., ave at the, 
service of the Students. 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 
to state tite facta : 

Ast, That he has been employed by the same Board: 
of Prastees $ years, and each year w:.a iacreasing 
patronage. : 

21, That Teachers, fitted at this school, have, aP- 
most without exception, been employed successive 
seasons in the districts in which they first teught. 

84, That nv one has been offered as prepared for 
College and rejected. The requisitions fur admission 
to this schoo! are good inoral character. Instruction 
will be given on the Piano by Mrs, Delia E. Buch.- 
Im, an accomplished Teacher. Terms, $7 for 24 


| Jessons. S. F. BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, $ Com. of Trustees». 
S. R. PHELPS, 
May 21. aw 





UST PUBLISHED, Elements of Agricultural 

Chemistry and Geology. By F. W. Johnston, 
M.A. F. 3. Tiis treatise is intended to pregent a 
familiar outline of ihe subjects of Agriculrural Chem. 
istry aud Geology, as treated of more at large in my 
Lectures, of which the first part is vow before the 
public, Also, Cobbitt’s American Gardenes, 


For sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washing- _ 


tou st. j)9 





*«TOOKS PER COLUMBIA.—Hook’s Sermons on 


various subjects—W vodswoith’s Evangelical Re - 
tance—Plain Sermons by contributors to the 
Practs for the Times—Percival’s Letier to Dr. Arnold 
—Pusey’s Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the present crisis of the English Church—'The Articles. 
treated on in Pract 90 reconsidered, and their iater-. 
tation, hy Rev. E. B. Pasey—Parker on the modern, 
treatment of Syphiltic Diseases—Dr. Lane’s Com- 
‘pendium of Materia Medica—Key’s Practical Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease—The Ladies’ Fancy Neetle- 
work Instructor, hy Mrs Bradbee, 2d ed.—Selections 
pine Physicians’ Preeriptions, with a Key, 8th ed., 
much i F 
or sale by W. D. TICKNOR, Agent, corner of 
Washington and School .ts. june 11. 


HE BLUE BOOK.—Register of all Officers and: 
Agents, civil, i aod ay tr ins 
f the OU. States, wit names, force, ae 
ofall ships ed vouseile belonging to the ve 
and when and where built; together with the. names 
cumpensation of all lars in any way employed. 
ray mes or any yo age ata or ae = oe = 
urament; printed at Department of State. 
sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 









School streets. iy 


ngines,and - 


Its superior advantages- 


The best - 


Artificial teeth set on pivot or. 
gold plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with, 


We deem it sufficient re¢um- > 
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POETRY. mis 
For the Regteter en Observer. | 


«PRAY W 1THOUT eee, \ 
hearth-light at eventile, 

‘ous a are gathering vide by side; 
When the voices of kindred thy spirit thrill, 
‘And the breath of life’s tumult, is hushed and still; 
When the peace that is born of the twilight heer, 
Comes pure as the breeze from some fairy bower; 
When the woes of thy bosom linve cease | their oway, | 
Turn not from the altar of incense away. 


When the morn cometh gaily on silvery wing, 

And the hills from their summits the shadows fling; 
When the birds’ sweet carol sweeps over the plain, 
And through dingle and highland is echoed again; 
When nature her mantle of praise puts on, 

And the stifly silence of night hath gone; 

When thy waking eyes on earth's glorics rest, 

Ob gather in prayer the first thoughts of thy breast. 


When the quiet of midnight is over thy way, 

And the star-light doth guard thee with holiest ray; 
When thought on its spirit wing swiftly is «ped, 
To the home of the absent, or shades of the dead; 
When the wild forest-music hath passed like a dream, 
And slumber hath stolen o’er mountain and sirean ; 
When the dew and the moonbeam are bathing thy 

brow, 
With thy beart-hallowed tribute forget rot to bow. 








When the light of the golden noontide beam 

Is pouring upon thee its welcome gleam ; 

When thy hand tothy daily toil is beut, 

And thy cares and thy pleasures are sweetly blent; 
When thon drinkest of gladness at every rill, 

And hope’s fondest visions thy spirit fill; 

When thy heart doth rejoice in its gladsome day, 
Then remember thy Maker, and watch and pray. 


When the earth looks bright to thy kindling eye, 
And garlands of pleasure arovnd tee lie; 
When thou hearest nought save the gentle chime, 
That makes of the world some angel cline; 
When the woven chain of thy love is strong, 
And no discord trembles amid thy song; 

When thou boundest oa, in thy velvet way, 

Gird on thee thy armor, and watch and pray. 


When the breath of sorrow sweeps over thy soul, 
Aud the wave and the tempest around thee roll; 
When the friends thoy hast trusted, are changed 
cold, 
And thou gatherest dross for thy promised gold; 
When thou seest the vigions all melt in gloom, { 
That have cheered thee on with their fancied bloom; | 
When thy heart is full with its grief and care, 
Pour thy burden of anguish to God in prayer. 


and 


It will yield thee a victery over each hour; 

Ic wall bring Lack the roses to glidden thy bower ; 

It will give thee that peace, which the world with | 

pride, 

And the breat) of its scorn can cast never aside; 

Tt wil] be to thy bosom a breastplate and shield, 

Bring thee conqu’riug forth, from life’s battle-field ; 

Te will tune in thy harp, each long echoless string, 

Bear thee on in thy joy, to thy home and thy King. 
Waltham. L. B. T. 


} 


} 


A LESSON ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

[From ‘ scenes in Goethe’s Faust,’ translated by 
A. H. Everett, in the Boston Miscellany of Lit- | 
erature and Fashion.] Wagner is a siudent in The- 
ology. 


Wagner (enters.) 

Fergive me, sir | I heard your declamation, 

And thought you must be reading some Greek play. 

I long have wished to mend my recitativn : 

*Tis necessary at the present day. 

A clergyman, indeed—’tis often said, 

Should to an actor go to learn his trade. 

Faust. | 

Aye !—if he mean himself to be a player; | 
} 
; 


And that is not unfrequently the case. 
Wagner, 
But how should one, who hardly feels the air, 
Or sees the jight, except on holidays, 
Chained to his parchment rolls, without vacation, 
Kaow anything of graces or persuasion ? 
Faust, 
Persuasion, friend, comes not by toil or art; 
Hard study never made the matter clearer : 
*Tis the live fountain in the speaker’s heart, 
Sends forth the streams that melt the ravished hearer. 
Then work away for life; heap book on book, 


—_—~ 


Line upon line, and precept on example : 
The stupid multitude may gape and look, { 
And fools may think your stock of wisdom ample : 
But all remain unmoved ; to touch the heart— 

To make men feel, requires a different art. 

For touching bearts the ouly secret known, 


My worthy frieud, is this ;—to have ove of your own! 
} 


Wagner. 
But still the manner’s everything in preaching : 
I know it, though | fail in that partic’lar, 

Faust. 

Manner ! find out some matter worth the teaching, 
Nor be for words and forms a barren stickler. 
The spirst’s all; —no matter for the letter. 
Goed seyse and truth are good enough for men, 
Hast anything to say ? Out with it then! 
And the more natural the style, the better. 
Your pompous words—your phrases nicely joined 
Wil! find the people deaf as an adder; 
They’re but dry leaves, that rustle in the wind, © 
No comfort for the s6ul;—peas in a bladder. 


| 
————> 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 





THE HASTY WORD, 


The following touching story we copy | 
from the Daily American, in which paper | 
it 1s credited to the Knickerbocker. | 


‘A few months ago I buried my eldest | 
son, @ fine manly boy of eight years of age, 
who had never had a day’s illness until 
that which took him hence to be here no’ 
more. His death occurred under cireum- 
stances particularly painful to me. <A, 
younger brother, the next in age to him, a| 
delicate, sickly child from a baby, had been | 
down for nearly a fortnight with an epi-| 
demic fever. In consequence of the nature | 
of the disease, I used every precaution that 
prudence suggested, to guard the other 
members of my family against it. But of, 
this one, my eldest, | had but little fear ; | 
he was so rugged and so generally healthy. 
Still, however, I kept a vigilant eye upon | 
him, and especially forbade his going into | 
pools and docks near his school, which he | 
was prone to visit. 

‘One evening I came home wearied | 
with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at | 
some litlle disappointments, and found that 
he also had just come into the house, Wf 
that he was wet, and covered ‘we 
dock-mud, I taxed him with di 
edge, scolded him severely—more 80} 
than I ever done before ; and then 


M ly ordered him to his bed. Ile open- 
his - for an exculpatory reply as I 


} 


but I sternly checked him; when 
with a mute, sorrowful countenance, and 
a breast, he turned away and 
went slowly to his chamber. My heart) 
smote me ven at the moment, though [| 
felt conscious of doing but a father's duty. | 
But how much keener did I fee! the pang 
when I was informed sap se ay ike 
- evenin a neighbor, thatmy boy had 
0 ine dock at the earnest solicitation 
younger and favorite play and by 


to the 













| Thus [ learned that what I had treated 
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former, which had blown over the dant 


with anwonted severity as a fault, was but 
the impulse of a generous nature which, 
forgetful of self, hed hazarded perhaps life 
fur another. It was but the quick promp- 
ting of that manly spirit which I had al- 
ways endeavored to engraft upon his sus- 
ceptible mind, and which, young as he was, 
had already manifested itself on more than 
one occasion. 

‘ How bitterly now did I regret my 
harshness, and resolve to make amends to 
his grieved spirit in the morning! Alas! 
that morning never came to him in health. 
Before retiring for the night, however, I 
crept to his low cot, and bent over him, 
A tear had stolen down upon his cheek, 
and rested there. I kissed it off; bat he 


| before the public as a rather ostentatious de- 





slept so sweetly and so calmly, that 1 did 
not venture to disturb him! The next day 


he awoke witha raging fever on his brain, | when I say, that it never entered my heart 
| and in forty eight hours was no more!!ig blazon forth any acquisition of my own. 
| He did not know me when I was first call-)[ had, until the unfortunate denouement 
ed to his bed-side, nor at any moment af-| which I have mentioned, pursued the even 
terward, though in silent agony 1 bent over ‘tenor of my way, unnoticed, even among 


him until death and darkness closed the 
scene. I would have given worlds to have 


whispered one kind word in his ear, and | genius, 
have been answered ; but it was not per-) myself. 


dent; and so misses its object from too much 
haste to grasp, 





‘THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


Annexed is the latter portion of an inter- 
esting letter, printed sometime since in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, from 
Mr. Burritt, of Worcester, who is said to 
have acquired, by his unaided industry, a 
knowledge of fifty diferent languages. 

An accidental allusion to my history 
and pursuits, which [ made, unthiakingly, 
to a friend, was, to my surprise, brought 


but to the world; and I find myself involved 
in a species of notoriety, not at al! inconso- 
nance with my feelings. ‘Those who have 
been acquainted with my character,from my 
youth up,will give me credit for my sincerity 





When we contemplate the gathering 
millions filling our land; the mental dark- 
ness and sensual passions of such vast 
multitudes, the diversity in fortune, which 
industry, talent, and that success which is 
above all human control, will necessarily 
produce ; the variety of opinions and in- 
terests which must prevail; we cannat mag- 
nify the importance of sustaining inviola- 
ble law.— Rev. J. S. C. Abbott. 


Na ae Tree ee oe 


A DESCRIPTION. 
(From the Lowell Journal.) 


A correspondent thus describes an even- 
ing at Church on the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac :— 

As we walked the short half mile be- 
tween the cottage and the church, the stars 
shone in beauty amid the still rosy tints of 
the west, the night-hawk stooped towards 
us as he wheeled in his airy circles, and 
the whip-poor-will in the adjoining mead- 
ows sounded his mournful note. Arrived 
at the churchyard we picked our way 








my brethren and kindred. None of them 


‘ever thought that I had any particular 


as it iscalled; I never thought so 
All that I have accomplished, or 


mitted. Once indeed a smile, 1 thought} expect or hope to accomplish, has been and 


of recognition, lighted up his eye, and I! will be, by that plodding, patient, perse- | 
But it passed | vering process of accretion, which builds | 
particle, thought | 


leaned eagerly forward. 
quickly away, and was succeeded by the 
cold unmeaning glare, and the wild tossing 
of the fevered limbs, that lasted till death 
came to his relief. 

‘ Every thing 
to him reminds me ofthe lost one. Yes- 
terday I found some rude pencil sketches, 


ae & : 

which it was his delight to make for the | 
' amusement of his younger brother ; to-day, 
in rummaging an old chest | came across | encircling a monarch’s brow, if my future | 
int ging g 





up ant-heaps, particle by 
by thought, fact by fact. And, if ever I 
‘was actuated by anibition, its highest and 


‘furthest aspiration reached no further, than 


I now see that belonged | the hope to set before the young men of 
} 


my country an example, in employing 
those invaluable fragments of time, called 
‘odd moments.’ And, sir, I should esteem 
it an honor of costlier water than the tiara 


his boots, still covered with dock-mud as} activity and attainments should encourage 


when he last wore them ; and every morn- 
ing and evening I pass the ground where 
his voice rang the merriest among his play- 
mates. All these things s.eak to me viv- 
idly of his active life; but I cannot, though 
I often try, recall any other expression of 
his face than that mute, mournful one with 
which he turned from me on the night | 
so harshly repulsed him. 
bleeds afresh. Oh! how careful should 
we all be, that in our daily conduct toward 
those little beings sent us by a kind Prov- 
idence, we are not laying up for ourselves 
the sources of many a future bitter tear! 


How cautious, that neither by inconsider-| thing worthy of public notice or private | 
| ate word or look we unjustly grieve their 


generous feeling! And how guardedly 
ought we to weigh every action against 
its motive, lest in a moment of excitement 
we be led to mete out to the venial errors 


wilful crimes ? 


the fierce rebuke, is answered in their chil 


dren by the tears, not of passion, not of 


physical or mental pain, but ofa loving 
but grieved or outraged nature.’ 
HOW TO GET RICH. 

It is not so much that people may get 
rich, as it is that they may attain an inde- 
pendence and quietness of mind highly fa- 
vorable to intellectual and moral culture, 


American workingmen tobe proud and jeal- 
‘ous of the credentials which God has given 


‘them to every eminence and immunity in| 


}the empire of mind. These are views and 
jsentiments with which I have set down, 
night by night, for years, with blistered 
\hand and brightening hope, to studies 
| which I hoped might be serviceable to that 


| 


Then my heart) class of community to which I am_ proud } 


j\to belong, This is my ambition. 
ithe goal of my aspiration. But, not only 
the prize, but the whole course, lies before 
}me, perhaps beyond my reach. ‘IT count 
'myself not yet to have attained’ to any 
|mention ; what I may do is for providence 
|to determine. 

| As you expressed a desire, in your let- 
ter, for some account of my past and pres- 
ent persuits. I shall hope to gratify you on 





| of the heart the punishment due only to} this point, and also rectify a mitapprehen- | 
; . . | 
Alas! perhaps few pa-} sion which you and many others may have 
rents suspect how often the sudden blow, | entertained of my acquirements. With re- | 


gard tomy attention to the languages, (a 
study which I am not so fond of as math- 





| cal and philosophical process, to contract 
_such familiar acquaintance with the head 
lof a family of languages, as_ to introduce 
}me to the other members of the same fami- 
ily. Thus studying the Hebrew very 
critically, I became readily acquainted 
with its cognate languages, among the 
| principa. of which are the Syriac, Chalda- 
jic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, &c. The 


This ' 


ematics,) I have tried, by a kind of practi- } 


among the old brown tombstones, their 
quaint devices contrasted here and there 
| with others of more modern pretentions 

in white marble, and entering the church, 

took our seats in silence. We were early, 
| but as the church gradually filled, it was 
interesting to watch group after group, as 
it noiselessly measured the aisles, and sunk 
quietly upon the cushioned seats. Now 
and then, a pair of bright eyes would glance 
curiously around from beneath a gay bon- 
net, and a stray tress be. thrown hastily 
aside ; butalas! those clad in the habili- 
ments of woe, too, too often moved, phan- 
tom-like, to their places; the lights, as 
they threw a reruns glare on their 
pale, care-worn faces, making more dark 
the badge which affection has assumed as 
a tame, tame index, of the inward grief. 
The slow toll of the bell ceased, the silence 
became more deep—an occasional cough— 
the rustling of a dress—the turn of a leaf 
alone breaking the perfect stillness. 

The loud tones of the organ rose gntly 
and sweetly, and the voluntary floated 
| softly and mist-like over the assembly. 
| All became again silent. The venerable 
form of a man of four-score years, his hair 
| bleached with the snows of eighty winters, 
| rose slowly in the pulpit, and as with eyes 
| closed, yet lifted to heaven, he feebly sup- 
| ported himself with out-stretched arms up- 
on its enshions, we heard alinost in a whis- 
| per,‘ Let us pray, my brethren,’ fall trem- 
} ulously from his lips. Naught but the per- 
| fect stillness enabled us at first to hear the 
| sentences, pronounced with evident and 
| painful effort; but as he advanced in 
prayer, that almost whisper became firm 
and distinct, and his palid cheek lighted up 
with a hectic flush, as he waxed eloquent 
| in the presence of his maker. 

His venerable features appeared to glow 
almost with inspiration, as he drew near 
| the throne of the Holy One ; and the hearts 
| of the mourners beat more calmly, as they 
| felt themselves carried into the presence 
| of Him who suffered. More thoughtless 
| than the swallow that skims the summer 








Vestings, in the best manner, and at very low prices. 
An experienced Tailor will be in constant atren- 
dance, who willanake or cut garmentsin the best and 
most economical manner. 
chase clath and have their garments cut, are assu 


NE PRICE STORE.—Arrangements have been 
made to make up to order, Cloths, Cassimeres and 


Persons who prefer to pur- 


that the utmost care will be used for a good fit. All 
those who pryctice economy in the cost of their cloth- 
ing, will find this a goadopportunity to make a saving, 
and be attended with no trouble. 

Just recieved from New York, and assortment of 
good quality Cloths, Caseimeres and Vestings, at unu- 
sual low prices. Constantly ouhaud, Tailue’s Trim- 
mings of every description. “ 

Another lot of those stout Cassimeres, of good qual- 
ity, have beea recieved, and will be sold at the same 
lew price as formerly. i 
There is no place in Boston where Sheeti 
and Shirtings canbe bought lower than at the Ove 
Price Store, No. 28, Washington st. a 16 


FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH, 
OR Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 
F examine alot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 
manufactured expressly for that purpose, now selling 
at the ONE PRICE STORE. No. 28 Washington 
street. We purchase our goods with great care, hav- 
ing particalar reference to their intrinsic value,as well 
as the goodaess of the colors, and offer every article as 
low as it possibly can be afforded, adhering strictly to 
one price, thus euabling those unacquainted with the 
value of goodsto purchase on as good terms as the 
mostexperienced judges. Patterna of our goods will 
be cheerfully furnished,if any purchaser wishes to com- 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confident 
the price of every article is as low (to say the least) ae 
at any othcr store ia New England. 
a9 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 





NACRED MUSIC—New Work—Now in press 

and will be published early in August, the Boston 
Musical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, published under the sanction of the B. M. E. 
Society—to consist of original Psalms, Hymn , select 


Denuns, Responses, &c. It will also contain, in ad- 
dition to other works, a treatise on the voice. 
It is well adapted to the service of all christian de- 
nominations, and is respectfully recommended to the 
notice of teachers and choirs throughout the country. 
Many of the principal churches and societies in Bos- 
ton have already agreed to adopt it in their choirs 
when published. 
Compiled by B. F. Baker, President of the B. M. 
E. Society, and conductor of music at Dr Channing’s, 
and J. B. Woodbury, organist at the Odeon. 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st., Pub- 
lishers. july 2 





ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish 
Works, published and for sale by J. MUNROE 
y CO. 

. Surauk’s French Exercises, 12mo0; do French Fa- 

bles 12mo; do French Questions, 12mo0—Longfellow’s 

Proverbs Dramatigues, 12mo; do French Grammar— 

Bellenger’s Conversational Phrases and Diologues. 

Surault’s Easy Grammar of the Italian Languages ; 
Longfellow’s Italian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose and 
verse; do Comparative View of the Ita!ian and Span- 
ish Languages, &c. 

Sales French and Spanish Course. 
Grammar and Exercises, 12mo; [riat’e y Moratin, 
withnotes, by F. Sales; Bernardo del Carpio, ed. 
by F. Sales; Colena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Escogidas, by 
Sales; La Foutanie’s Fables, with notes, by F. Sales 
—Poppletons and De Cenlis’s French Dialogues; De 
Porguet’s English Idions; do do Key to Idons, by 
F. Sales; do do Parisian Phraseology; Neuman and 
Barrette’s Spanish and English Dictionary, &c. 

For sale at 134 Washington st. j25 


AVIEs’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS— 
Davies’s Arithmetic—Designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools. 

Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra—Peing an in- 
troduction to the Science, and forming a connecting 
liak between Arithmetic and Algebra. Davies’s El- 
ements of Geometry—This work embraces the ele- 
nentary principles of Geometry. The reasoning is 
plain and concise, but at the ssme time strictly rigo- | 
rous. Davies’s Practical Geometry—Embracing the 
facts of Geometry, with applications in Artificer’s 


Work, Mensuration and Mechanical Philosophy. 
Davies’s Bourdoa’s Algebra—Being an abridgment 





Sales Spanish 











| skies, must he have been, who could have 
| heard that prayer, and not have joined with 
| reverence in its solemnity. The closing 
| avords of his sermon still ring upon my 


that we quote and recommend the follow- | languages of Europe occupied my attention; ear, and long will remain stamped upon 


ing sentiments. 
They are taken from ‘the Manual of 
Self Education.’ Jordon, & Co, publish- 


| ers. 


Almost every merchant has been rich, or 


| atleast prosperous, at some point of his 


life ; and if he is poor now, he can see very 
well how he might have avoided the dis- 
aster which overthrew his hopes. He will 


probably see that his misfortunes arose | 


immediately after I had finished my clas- 
sics ; and | studied French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and German, under native teachers. 
Afterwards I persued the Portuguese, Flem- 
| ish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, 
'Gelic, Celtic. I then ventured on, further 
east, into the Russian empire; and the 
| Sclavonic opened to me about a dozen of 
the languages spoken in that vast domain, 
between which the affinity is as marked as 
that between the Spanish and Portuguese. 


irom neglecting some of the following rules: | Besides these, I have attended to many 


F _Be industrious. Every body knows that | different European dialects, still in vogue. 
industry is a fundamental virtue in the man |! am now trying to push on, eastward, as} 


my memory. 

“* My children—Your fathers, and your 
fathers’ fathers have listened to my voice. 
Generations have passed by me to their 
long acceunt, and still my voice hath risen 
from this holy place. Woe! woe is me, 
if my Master hath looked upon me asa 
slack and unworthy servant to his people. 
My children, but a few short days and this 
trembling voice that still strives to teach 
His blessed will shall be hushed in that 
sleep which the Archangel's trurmph alone 
shall break—this tottering form be laid be- 
neath the mould from whence it came, 





of business. But it is not every sort of in-| my means will, permit, hoping to discover| there to remain tll that trump shall de- 


work hard to do a great deal of business, | languages, which will assist my progress. 


/ and after all make less money than they 


would if they did less. Industry should 
be expended in seeing to all the details oi 
business—in careful finishing up of each 
separate undertaking, and in the mainte- 
nance of such a vystem as will keep every 


thing under control. 

Be economical. This rule also is famil- 
iar to every body. Economy is a_ virtue 
to be practi.ed every hour in a great city. 
It is to be practised in pence as much as in 


| pounds. A shilling a day saved, amounts 


to an estate in the course of a life. Econ- 
omy is especially important im the outset 
of life, untilthe foundations of an estate 
are laid. Manv men are poor all their 
days, because when their necessary expen- 
ses were small, they did not seize the opor- 
tunity to save a small capital, which would 
have changed their fortunes for the whole 
of their lives. 

Stick to the business in which you are 
regularlyemployed. Let speculators make 
their thousands ina year or day; mind 
your own regular trade, never turning from 
it to the right hand or the left. If you are 
a merchant, a professional man, or a me- 


| chanic, never buy lots or stocks unless you 
have surplus money which you wish to ‘natural terrors of a debasing superstition.| Many days, and another produced the bu- 


invest. Your own business you understand 
as well as other men; but other people's 
business you donot understand. Let your 
business be some one which is useful tothe 
community. All such occupations possess 
the elements of profit in themselves, while 
mere speculation has no such element. 

Never take great hazards. Such haz- 
ards are seldoin well balanced by the pros- 
pects of profit; and if they were, the habit 
of mind which is induced, is unfavorable, 
and generally the result is bad. To keep 
what you have. should be the first rule; to 
get what you can fairly, the second. 

Do not be in ahurryto get'rich. Grad- 
ual gains are the oniy natufal gains, and 
they who are in haste to be rich, break 
over sound rules, fali into temptations and 
distress of various sorts, and generally fail 
of their object. There is no use in getting 
rich suddenly., The man who keeps his 
business under his control, and saves some- 
thing from year to year, is always rich. 


‘| Atany rate, he possesses the highest enjoy- 


ment which riches are able to afford. 
Never do business for the sake of doing 

it and being counted a great merchant. 

There is often more money to be made by 


a small business than a large one; and| 
that business will in the end be most re-| 


spectable which is most successful. Do 
not get deeply in debt; but so manage as 
always, if possible, to have your financial 
position easy, so that you can turn any 
“— you please. 

o not love money extravagantly. We 
speak here, merely of getting rich. In 
morals, the inordinate love of money is one 
of the most degrading vices. But the ex- 
travagant desire of accumulation, induces 
an eagerness, many times, which is impru- 


|[ must now close this hasty though long 
letter, with the assurances of my most sin- 
_cere respect and esteem. 

ELINU BURRITT. 


} 
To Th. Nelson, M. D.’ 
SUPREMACY OF LAW. 


| Itis the duty of every American citizen 
| sacredly to sustain law. Earth has never 
| Seen a despot who rode upon a more fiery 

| steed, or swayed a more bloody sceptre, or 
| who trampled upon human rights with a 
| more callous heart than anarchy. It is in 
, anarchy that death on the pale horse may 


| find an appropriate antitype. Law is the} 


‘essence of the Deity, the genius of the Bi- 
ble, the guardian angel of humanity. 
| Qur country is yet in its- childhood.— 
j Its national character is not yet mature. 
| What it will be is not yet decided. It is 
estimated that annually three hundred 
| thousand persons are transported from the 
| Eastern hemisphere to the new world. 
| The great majority of these are uncultivat- 
;ed in morals and in mind, accustomed only 

to be kept in awe by the gleaming bayon- 
/ets of a standing army, and by the super- 


}—Intoxicated by a few inspiiations of the 
/air of liberty, by the consciousness of pow- 
jers undreamed of before, they gather 
} around our ballot boxes, the inflammatory 
| materials for tumult, or the inviting dupes 
| of the designing. 
| No matter what the public excitement; 
{no matter how intense the irritation, that 
hand is-indeed suicidal that would unleash 
the bloodhounds of anarchy for retrib:ition. 
| When those furies sweep the streets, like 
ithe midnight’s howling storm, they are all 
| undistinguishing in the object of their des- 
olation. Now the brothel is torn to frag- 
; ments, and now the refined dwelling of 
) piety and prayer is sacked and burned. 
The grog shop blazes to-day—the temper- 
ance hal! to-morrow. Now is demolished 
j the theatre, Satan's temple—and now the 
\church, God’s sanctuary. The Catholic 
riest is hunted by the mob this week, the 
Prawenas clergyman the next. To-day it 
is this editor who has perpetrated the atro- 
cious crime of expressing an unpopular 
opinion—and to-morrow it is his neighbor 
who receives paternal chastisement from 
these blind furies who have usurped the 
guardianship of the press, and whom that 
very press may have warmed and nursed 
into life and venom. 

Let then the sentiment be as immovable 
as the eternal granite of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that law MUST BE AMD SHALL BE sus- 
TAINED. Let it be understood that the gov- 
ernment has resistless resources which it 
can and will bring into requisition, if need- 
ful, for the protection of its citizens, Let 
every true patriot hold himself a volunteer 
—a minute man to defend Law, and for 
her defence, let him hold pledged life, for- 


' 





| dustry which tends to wealth. Many men | still further analogies arnong the Oriental| mand its presence at the Judgment seat. 


But with the last tones of this voice, with 
the last grasp of these trembling hands, | 
extend to you this, your only light into the 
world to come. 

‘The sneers of human reason and vain 
philosophy shall desert you assuredly, my 
children, as you stand upon the edge of 
that precipice, where each of you alone 
must take the fated plunge into the deep 
darkness of the future—but this, this shall 
make clear your passage as brightest noon- 
day. --My children—I look back upon you 
as | speak—my hand is on the door latch 
—my foot is on the threshhold—oh ! when 
your short days like mine are numbered, 
may you with the same reliance on His 
mercy, say, Lo, Master we stand with- 
out—receive us into thy kingdom.’ 

As the service ended, it was good to see 
the kind hearted feeling with which the 
congregation gathered around the good old 
man—for he was pure, and sincere, and 
true; and of a verity as he said, his voice 
had arisen among them above the infant's 
wail, at the baptismal font—had joined 
them with cheerfulness at the marriage 
feast, and still been heard in solemn sym- 
pathy at the dark and silent grave. It 
was the last time he addressed themn.-—Not 








} 


| vial service of the dead in the green church 

| yard, and the form of the venerable man 

| was covered from their sight beneath the 
sod. 


_—, 





TO PRESERVE BOOKS. 


A few drops of any perfumed oil will 
secure libraries from the consuming efiects 
of mould and damp. Russian leather, 
which is perfumed with the tar of the birch 
tree, never moulds ; merchants suffer large 
bales of this leather to remain in the Lon- 
' don docks, knowing that it cannot sustain 
any injury from damp. The manner of 
preserving books with perfumed oil was 
known to the ancients. The Romans 
used oil of the cedar to preserve valuable 
MSS. Hence the expression used b 
Horace, ‘ Digna cedro,’ meaning any a 
worthy of being anointed with cedar oil, 
or in other words worthy of being pre- 
served and remembered. 





The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times gives a very interesting statement 
of the moral changes that are taking place in 
Paris. Twenty years ago, the fruits of the 
Voltairean period were everywhere visible. 
Impiety, blasphemy, and licentiousness, 
distinguished the conversation, in public 
and in private; the churches were deserted, 
and moral desolation reigned. At present, 
the churches are crowded on Sundays and 
holy days, by both sexes, and a general 
respect for religion is attributed, in a great 
measure, to the Queen Marie Amelia, who 


of the work of M. Bourdon, with tne addition of prac- 
tical examples. 

Davies’s Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry— 
| Being an abriigment of the work of M. Legendre, 
| with the addition of a Treatise on Mensuration of | 
| Planes and Solids, and a table of Logarithms and | 

Logarithmic Sines. Davies’s Surveying—With a 
| description and plates of the Theodolite, Compass, 

Plane-Table and Level; aleo, Maps of the Topograph- 

ical Signs adopted by the Engineer Department; an 
explanation of the method of surveying public lands, 
| and an Elemeutary Treatise on Navigation. Davies’s 
| Analytic! Geometry—Embracing the Equations of the 
| Point and Straight Line—of the Conic Sections—ot 
| the Line and Plane in Space—also, the discussion of 
| the General Equation of the second degree, and of 
| Surfaces of the second order. 
| Davies’s Descriptive Geometry—W ith its applica- 

tion to Spherical Projections. Davies’s Shadows and 
| Li ear Perspective. Davies’s Differential and Integ- 
ral Calculus. For sale by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 
114 Washington st. jis 





ay ed LADY her own Flower Gardener, by 
Louisa Johnson, containing simple and practical 
directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers in the 
Northern and Southern States. Also—Flora’s re- 
vealings and hints for the management of Flowers in 
Rooms, ete. With brief botanical descriptions of 
Plants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple 
} language, expressly calculated for popular use—18mo. 
| Fresh and large supply this day received by WM. 





pieces and chants; also the Charch Service entire, Te 
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j ter py BOOKS, received per Steemer—For} 
sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and 
School sts—Emigration Fiells; North America; the 
Cape; Australia and New Zealand, giving @ compar- 
ative view of those countries; the Philosophy of Man- 
ufactures, by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Oatlines of 
Geology, by Win. Brande, FRS; a Month ia Lon- 
don, or some of its wonders described, by Taylor; 
Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fishing, by an Angler; 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert 
and Sanderson; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise 
on the managemeut of Horses; ‘Tales of the Genii, hy 
a lover of the marvellous and the trae; Sir William 
Gell’s Pompeiana—the Topography, edifices and or- 
naments of Pompeii, the result of excavations since 
1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrionic 
Anecdotes; the Table Talker, or brief essays on so- 
cicty and literature; Stillingfleet’s Antiquities of the 
British Churches; Chinese as they are—their moral, 
social and literary character, by G. 'f, Lay, Esq; the 
Book of Archery, being the complete history and prac- 
tice of the art, ancient and modern, with numerous 
superb engiavings; Letters from the Baltic, 2d edition 
with 20 etchings; the Dramatic Works of Whycherly, 
Congreve, Vanburgh and Farquhar, with biographies 
by Leigh Hunt. j25 








REAT NATIONAL WORK—The only Com 

mercial Magazine in the world—Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Cammercial Review. has be- 
come a standard for reference, to the Merchant, 
Banker, Statesman and political economist. The 
June number, 1842, closed the third year of its ex- 
istence, completing the 61h half yearly volame. The 
demand for the pas volumes of thig work has been 
steadily on the increase; so much eo, that the propri- 
etor has been compelled to re-print the back volumes, 
and is now able to supply complete setts of the work, 
neatly and substantially bound at the subscription 
price, The circulation of the Magazine is extending 
in the United States, and throughout Europe, and 
other parts of the world. Its contents are of standard 
and enduring value and interest, embracing every sub- 
ject connected with trade and commerce, currency 
and banking, mercantile law, commercial regulations, 
nautical intelligence, &c. Terms, $5,00 per annum. 
The July number commences the fourth year of the 
establishment of this standard periodical, and affords 
an excellent opportanity of subscribing, to those espe- 
cially who do not feel able to possess themselves of the 
entire work, which we shall he able at all times here- 
afier to furnish SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., Publisher’s Agents, to whom all orders 


— 


LOTH STORE AND TAILORING ESTaAp. 
LISHMENT, at 44 Washington street, 10 do-ys 
north of the Post Office. 
JOHH H. PRAY offersto purchasers, at the lowest 
prices for cashor approved credit, his customary large 
assortment of German, French, English a d American 
Woollen Goods and Summer Stuffs, for gentlemen and 
boy’s wear. Also, Vestings of all soris, and Trim. 
mings for garments o ithe best qualities. 
wr Having recently secured the services of an ex- 
perienced Tatlor, he fins made arrangements to make 
to order at short notice, in the best manner, and fash. 
ionably and satisfactory to those ordering them, Drees 
Coats, Vests, Pantaloons, Cloaks, Frock Coats, Sur- 
touts and Over Coats ofall descriptions. Also, Jack. 
ets, Vests and Pantaloons for Boys, and to cut all such 
garments, and to make alterations and repairs x1 
prices as low as are charged by any others, where the 
-work is done equally well. 3m nd 


—. 


MPORTANT WORK—Now in the course of 
publication, a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines, containing a clear exposition of their 
principles and practice, by Andrew Ure, M. D 
lustrated with 1241 engtavings. 

To any person sending us five dollars at one time 
in advance, we will forward the numbers by mail, as 
goon as they come from the press. To suitable 
Agents, this affords a rare opportunity, as we can put 
the wotk to them on terms extraurdinarily favoral:le, 
Seven dollars will be charged for the work when com. 
plete. Address, post paid, SAXTON & PEIRCE 
No 183 Washington st., Boston. jl6 “ 








FOR SALE, 


lot of land, noatarsing nearl 

ted in Cambridge, Mass. Part of it is bounded 
south about four rddson the road, leading from the 
Botanic Garden to the road, leading from Cambridge 
to Lexington. This part of the lot is bounded west 
by land of the heirs of the late Joseph Bates. The 
other, which is the greater part of the lot, is bound- 
ed south by land of the said heirs, and west by an 
open lane, leading from the first mentioned road hy 
the Botanic Garden, te the northwest corner of the 
lot; east by land of Mr Austin. Part of the lot is 
more elevated than any other land within the same 
distance from the College buildings. From it isa 
very extensive prospect, especially south east and 
south over Boston and several of the neighbouring 
towns. It is a beautiful situation for a country seat, 
and is already furnished with sundry requisites, 


eight acres, situa- 








must be addressed. jis 
N ESSRS. ABBOT’S Series of Reading Books 

—Just published by W. CROSBY & CO., new 
stereotype editions of the following popular Reading 
Boks, prepared by the Author of the Rollo Books, 
School Boy, Path of Peace, ete. 

The Mount Vernon Reader, for Junior Classes— 
The Mount Vernon Reader fer Middle Classes—the 
Mount Vernon Reader for Senior Classes. These 
books are prepared with spécial reference to their 
moral influence on the hearts and lives of the Young. 

Of their excellence the publishers have received the 
strongest testimonials from those who have examined 
and used them. They are extensively used in the 
schools of Boston and vicinity, and in many other parts 
of the country. Teachers aad School Committees are 
invited to seud for copies fpr examination. 

ji 118 Washington st. 


RITICAL ESSAYS ON SPECULATIVF 
\Y PHILOSOPHY—Critical Essays on a few sub- 
jects consected with the history and present condition 
of Speculative Philusophy, by Francis Bewen, A. 
M., 12mo. 

The official and other papers of late Major General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the origi- 
nals in the possession of Mrs Hamilton. 

Lectures on Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. 














which gentlemen of taste, who build in the country, 
procure at great expense of time and money, viz : 
apple trees, which, although not of the best kinds, 
would serve for stocks for such varieties as might be 
desired. Pear trees of the most delicious fruit, the 
average annual value of the product of which, if the 
trees had proper care taken of them, and were guard- 
ed against depredations, til! the pears are ripe, would 
not be less than twenty dollars. Oak, walnut, and 
various other forest trees—a natural pond, the water 
of which never fails in the dryest times. This, if 
cleared of accumulated vegetable substances, would 
be of great value, or the circumjacent land, would 
make a good fish-pond. The greater part of the soil 
is a deep rich loam. A long pay day will be given, 
if desired, for the greater part of the price. From 
the description above given it will be easy to find the 
lot. For price, inquiry may be made of the subscri- 
ber, Milford, N. H., by mail. 
SOLOMON K. LIVERMORE. 

Milford, N. H., May 28, 1842. 3in 





NOTICE. 
Bea TOLMAN, No. 6 Congress street, bas just 


received a complete assurtwent of Goods for 
Spring and Summer wear—consisting of all the vari. 
eties of Brvadcloths Cassimeres and Vestings, and ail 
other articles usually found in a Merchant Tallors 
establishment. 





D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
edited from his manuscript, by hisson, Rev. Alexan- 
der Hill, 8vo. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in Switz- 
erland, 3vols, 12mo—for sale by TAPPAN & DEN- 
NET, 114 Washington st. jA 





TALES 


NOR THE PEOPLE and their children.—The 

_ Sreatest cc re is taken in selecting the Works of 
which the collection 1s composed, so that nothing eith- 
er medicore in talent, or immoral in tendency, is ad- 
mitted Each volume is printed on the finest paper, 
is illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, and is bound 
ina superior manner, tastefully ornamented. The 
following are comprised in the series, uniform in size 
and style: — 

The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamin, by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mrs. Copley; the Crofion Boys, by Harriet Marti- 
neau; the Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Marti- 


neau; Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats en the 


Fiord, by Harriet Martineau. 


Masterman Ready, or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, 2 
vols; the Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Intellectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delightful Stories 
Ever; or, 


and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope 
the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. 


Strive and Thrive; a Tale, by Mary Howitt; Sow- 
it Tby 
Mary Howitt; Who ehall be Greatest; a Tale, by 


ing and Reaping; or, What will Come of 


Mary Howitt. 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington street 
Publishers and Booksellers. j25 


JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston. 











&G- Fornish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 


mittees and Teachers on fair terms. ji 


The above stock is fresh, and of the most desirable 
styles. All garmente sold for prices, and made ina 
manner, that shall not be surpassed for cheapness and 
goodness by any other establishment in the city.— 
Friends and the public are invited to call. 2m 023 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS—Duty of the Free 
States, 2 parts, by W. E. Channing; Diary of 
Madame D’Arblay, 2 vols; Livermore’s Commentary, 
vol 2; Poetical Remains of Miss Lucy Hooper; Letter 
to Dr. Channing, by O. A. Brownson; Chandlsy’s 
edition of the Bankrupt Law of the United States; 
Essays, by Francis Bowen, 12mo; Lewis and Clarke’s 
Expedition, 2vols, Fam. Lib’y; Capt. Hudson’s Swo- 
ries for children; Persevere and you must Succeed; 
What’s to be Done, or the Will and the Way; Cob- 
bett’s American Gardener, 12mo; Parker’s Lectures 
on Matters pertaining to Religion, 8vo; Morley Brus 
tein, by G. P. R. James, &c. For sale by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st, * jis 





HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE, 
&c.—The subscribers offer for sale a complete 
assortment of Lamps, suitable for lighting Churches, 
Halls, Houses and Stores—including the new Solar 
and Hydrostatic, which are the best and cheapest 
Lamps now in use. 

Plated and Britannia Communion Ware, in all its 
vaiieties. Also, a large assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches, Chains and Keys, Silver Plated and 
Britannia Ware, Clocks, Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, 
Military Goods, and a great variety of fancy articles, 
suitable for presents, &c. For sale on favorable 
terms by HAKRIS STANWOOD & CO, 

a30 29 ‘Fremont Row, Boston. 


R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The works of 
W. E. Channing, complete in five volumes, for 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washington si. 


jy2 














CRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, S tudents 


S.S. Teachers, and the general reader. 


ble. 





CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 
OMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common 
School Grammar—A concise and comprehensive 
Manual of English Grammar, coataining in addition 
to the first principles and rules briefly stated and 
explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of 
examples for drilling exercises, and a few in False 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common 
Schuols and Aca’emies, by Johan Goldsbury, A. M., 
Teacher of the High School, Cambridge—published 
and f r saleby J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton st. jis 








OOTS AND SHOES—THEO. H. BELL, 155 
Washington street, opposite the Old South 
Church, respectfully informs bis friends and the public 
in general, that he has received his ful supply of 
Spring and Summer Boots and Shoes, of the latest 
styles, and ef every description, consisting in part of 
Ladies Kiij Ties and Slips, of all colors, 75 to 1,25 
** Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 2,00 to 2,50 
$s “¢ Half Gaiters, 1,25 to 1,50 
: Gaiter Shoes, 1,25 to 1,50 
Fine Kid and Morocco Village Lace, 1,13 to 1,38 
Fine Kid and Morocco Ties, spring 


oe ee faa 
“é 


heels and runarounds, 1,00 to 1,25 

- Kid Ties and Slips, 50 to 75 
Gents Fine French Calf Boots, 5,50 to 6,00 
** Fine and Common Calf Boots, 8,50 to 5,00 
** Fine Goat Boots, 3,50, to 4,50 


sé 


Calf, Goat aad seal peg’d Boots, 2,50 to 3,00 
Calf, Goat and Cloth high cut 

Shoes, 1,75 to 2,25 
Kid Walking Pumps, 1,37 to 1,75 

Misses, Boy’s and Children’s Boots, and Shoes of 
every description and quality. 

Persons in pursuit of a first rate article of Boots 
and Shoes will do well to call as above, as every ar- 
ticle is particularly made for the subscriber and 
warranted, they can denend upon having a prime 
article at the lowest market price. A large assort- 
ment of Freuch Shoes constantly on hand of the latest 
patterns. 2mnis a 30 


RESH SUPPLY of the Life of Wm. Wilber- 

force, by his Sons, 2vs—Correspondence of Wil. 
berforce, 2vs—Manual of Prayer, by Albert Barnes— 
Sermons by Albert Barnes—Basket of Flowers, tenth 
edition—the Land without a Sabbath—Greek Testa- 
ment, neat pocket edition, with Lexicon. This day 
received—for sale by WM. CROSBY §& CO, 118 
Washington street. j26 


LEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY for the 
F use of Schools, by N. TILLINGHAST, now 
introdaced in the Boston Schools. 
Cory, City of Boston. 
kn School Committee, May 31, °42, Ordered, that 
after the close of the present School year, in August 
next, Tillinghast’s Plane Geometry be substituted 
for Grund’s Geometry in the Public Writing Schools, 
and that the same be allowed to be studied in the 
Latia Schools. A true copy, attest, 
: S. F. Mc’CLEARY, Sec’y. 
; Published by SAX'TON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., to whom all orders shuuld be addressod. 
NEW BOOK—Forest Life, by the author ofa 
New Home, Who’ll Follow, in 2vols, 12m0o— 


just published; for sale by J. MUNROE §& CO, 134 
Washington st. jy9 




















AMES’S LAST NOVEL—Morley Erustein; or 
the Tenants of the Heart, by G. P. R. James, 


complete in vol, 12mo—for sale by J. MUNROE 
§ CO, 134 Washington st. j j9 


EILA, or the Siege of Grenada; and Calderon the 
Courtier, by the author of Rienzi, Eugene Aram, 
$c. illustrated with splendid engravings frost draw- 
ings, by the most eminent artists, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr Charles Heath, and a fine portrait of 











tune and sacred honor. 


is pronounces an ‘incomparable wife, 
mother, and christian.’ 


Bulwer—for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets, jy9 





references, &c. Embracing nearly all that is valua- 
ble in Henry, Seott, and Doddridge. For Family 
and private reading, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible 
Classes, §c. _ Each volume has five portraits, elegant 
steel Engravings, Maps, Wood Cuts, §c. Edited 
by Rev. William Jenks, D. D. In 6 Royal Octavo 
Volumes, in varivus styles of binding, 

Any of the volumes can be had separately. 

Polyglott Bibles for Famihes, With upwards of 
60,000 Marginal References, and Readings. The 
English version of the Polygiott Bible, in one royal 
octavo volume of 1300 pages on large type, embel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, wood cuts, §c. 
} Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Craden’s 
Concordance, Butterworth’s Brown’s, ditto. 

Scott’s, Henry’s; Doddvidge’s Commentaries on the 
Scriptures; Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols, 8vo. 
' The Cottage Bible; ‘lownsead’s Bible; arranged 
in Historical and Chronological order; Robinsoa’s 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 8vo, and Bible 
Dictionary—22mo. 

Constantly on hand—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington st. j25 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


re subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins Schoo 
Cambridge, will receive Boys into his family and 
pay the most careful attention to their Moral, Physi- 
cal and Intellectual Education. The course of instruc- 
tion in the school embraces all branches necessary, as 
a preparation for entering college, or to fit them for 
commercial pursuits. 

Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of 
the University. 

Terms—$175 per annum—payable quarterly in 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of 
eleven weeks each. Pupils from a distance can, if 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense. 

EDMUND B. WHITMAN. 

Cambridge, Feb. 26. uf feb 26 


RE’S AND BRANDE’S DICTIONARIES.— 

Brande’s comprises Science, Literature and 
Art, with a description and history of every branch 
of human knowledge, illustrated with engravings on 
wood, in 24 parts at 25 cents each—Ure’s is devo- 
ted to Arts, Mines and Manufactures, with illustra- 
tions, to be comp eted in 21 Nos at 25 cents each, 
or $5 if paid in advance; $7 will be charged when 
complete, Address SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 

ashington st. jy9 


OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Re- 
cently added :—Forest Life, by the author of a 
ew Home; Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay 
—Cleaveland’s Voyages aod Commercial Enterprises 
Fathers and Sons, by Theodore Hook; Italy and the 
Italian Islands, &c. Terms $4 per annum; 6 mos. 
$2 50; 3 months, $1 50; 1 month, 75 cents. WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. jlé 


BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE, for the use 
of young persons, Lvol, 12mo—jast published and 
for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 334 Washington st. 
jy2 
CURISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO 
HIS FAMILY—Important and _ interesting 
work, embellished with several hundred Fine En- 
ravings, just published and for sale at No. 133 
ashington st., Boston, entitled i 
BIBLE BIOGRAPHY; or, the Lives and Char- 
acters of the principal personages recorded in the Sa- 
cred Seriptures; practically adapted to the iastruction 
of youth and private families; together with an Ap- 
pendix, resery Whee Dissertations on the Evi- 
deuces of Divine Revelation, from Simpson’s Key to 
the Bible; beihg a complete summiry of Biblical 
Knowledge, carefully condensed and compiled from 
Scott, Doddridge, Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Poot, 
Lowth, Horne, Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other 
eminent writers on the Scriptures; embellished with 














The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bi- 
With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal 


AVIS’S SKETCHES OF CHINA—Partly 
during an inland journey of four mouths, between 
Peking, Nanking, and Canton, with notices and ob- 
servations relative to the present war, by JohnF. 
Davis, Esq., F. R. S., &c., late his Majesty’s chief 
superintendent in China, 2vols, 8vo—for sale by 
ji J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 

















‘THE TEETH, THE TEETH-—It has ever 

been a desideratum with the dental professivn to 
procure some suitable Cement, with which Teeth 
might be filled that were too far gone by decay to ad: 
mit of their being filled with gold, silver, or any othet 
substance. DR. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, bat 
the pleasure of saying to that portion of the commnnit) 
who are suffering from Teeth thus decayed, that afiet 
much scientific research and expense, he has obiainet 
the much desired and long sought for article, which 
being of the consistency of paste, is easily introduce) 
into all the irregularities of the cavity, without pre 
ducing the slightest pain; and thus moulded so as 
give to the tooth its original furm. In the course of é 


firm and incorruptible, preventing further decay, atv! 
restoring the tooth to its lost usefulness in masticr 
ting tood. The Paris instruments with which DR, § 
extracts teeth, have been justly pronounced by te 
most eminent Dental professors, superior to all othe 
that have ever been invented for that purpose; tle 
whole set, consisting as it does ofa separate instrument 
for each tooth in the jaw, so perfectly adapted in all 
respects, that in the most difficult and apparently hope- 
less cases, they will remove teeth, stumps and rool, 
with a safety and facility truly surprising, DR. S. hes 
just received a full supply of English, French, and 
American mineral Tecth, of uncommon beauty aod 
perfect resemblance to the natural teeth. Terms- 
for setting on Gold Plate from $3 to $5—for setting 
on Pivot i $1,50 to $2.50—Filling with pure Goll 
$1,00—Filling with Cement from 50 cisto $1,04- 
_— with Silver from 50 cts. to $1,00—F illing 
with Tin from 50 to 75 cts.—Extracting 25 cts. Ex 
aminations and advice gratis. All operations warratl 
d. Office No. 266 Washington street. a28 


ante 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Channing’s Cai 

chism—the Worcester Association Catechisw- 
Bible Biography, in the form of Questions, wil! 
references to Scripture for answers—Allen’s Qo: 
tions, 3 parts—Gaulladet’s Childs Book on the Sov; 
Gaulladet’s Class Book of Natural Theology —v'- 
lines of Scripture” Geography, with an Atlas, by/: 
E. Worcester-— Parley ’s Bible Geography ; Hildret’ 
Lives of the Apostles—Cummings Questions on |? 
New Testament—also, the Chapel Hymna Book—!' 


sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
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NEW TEMPERANCE TALES—My Natit 
4N Village—Sketches from Real Life; designe! ° 
aid the Temperance Cause, lvol, 18mo—just pi” 
li hed; for saleby W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wa" 
ngton st. jill 








RAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT BOOK—T! 
Botanical Text Book, for Colleges, Schvols, and 
private Students, comprising part 1. An_ introduc 
tion to Structural and Physiological Botany, par! 2. 
The principles of Systematic Butany; with ava 
count of the chief natural families of the vegetl!® 
kingdom, and notices of the principal officina! of 
otherwise useful plants, illustrated with numerous ~ 
gravings on wood, by Asa Gray, M. D., Ivol, 1200; 
just published, for sale by J. MUNROE & co, 18 
Washington st. js 
. ee 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. / 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six goon 
o: Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in adval - 

To individuals or companics who pay in advé" 
for live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis... 
No subscription discontinued, except at the ot 

cretionof the publisher, untilall arrearages are P* 
All communications, as well asletters of bus! 








hundred in, weod, ¥ 
Selouse Derare, naan } wi mpage . relating tothe Christian Register, should be 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, Publishers. ‘ed to Davin REED, Boston. 


few hours it becomes hard like stone, and will remai FF 
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